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Cities that are citiesin the United States 
have a round 20,000,000 population, one- 
fourth of the whole. Colonel Wright drew 
the line for the collection of city statistics 
by the United States Department of Labor 
at 30,000. Congress madeitalaw. These 
cities had eighteen months ago the largest 
block of city population calling for city 
rule anywhere in one land. Ours in 1890 
was less than England’s. It is larger today 
by a round million souls. Germany has 
not two-thirds as large an urban popula- 
tion. China, when the facts are all known, 
will be found to have less. The child is 
now living who will see a larger city popu- 
lation in the continental United States 
than in Germany, France, and the United 
Kingdom combined. 

This is the city land. City rule will be 
the rule of half its population in a century. 
This 20,000,000 of city population is 
already more completely one than most 
realize. In spite of a continental area, a 
wide range of climate, and many differences 
of race, our cities approach to one method. 
They steadily tend towards a more power- 
ful single ruler, a mayor with wide power, 
elected and visible. The political party 
machinery by which they are governed 
tends also to a more visible, permanent 
organization, with its head holding no 
office, assuming no official responsibility, 
but only too often more powerful than the 
elected ruler, and permanent, while the 
legal mayor passes after a term. 
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The social forces that decide which of 
these two heads shall be the more power- 
ful, the charter mayor or the boss, are 
visibly the same in all cities. On one side, 
the business men, individual employers, the 
professions, and the more intelligent of 
those who labor with their hands, the fore- 
men and higher mechanic class, the small 
shopkeeper and trader; in short, the free 
burgher in all hisrange. On the other side, 
in all its forms, new and old, organization— 
corporate, parasitic, and partisan, in all 
shapes and guises. The greater and lesser 
corporations, public franchise holders and 
franchise hunters, the self-seeking wealthy, 
and the “‘ machine,’’ make one wing. The 
criminal and semi-criminal class, the liquor 
seller, another. The base is that broad 
area of lower labor, honest, well-meaning, 
hard-working, but crowded and _ harassed, 
narrow-horizoned. It needs aid, is often 
unable without aid to find employment, 
wants in many personal and family exi- 
gencies a helping hand which the politician 
gives, and finds in politics the broader 
horizon, the wider view, the inspiring sense 
of corporate relations which more favored 
men find in the relations of their business, 
profession, church, or social acquaintance. 

These two bodies—the free middle mass 
on the one side, and the wealthy corpora- 
tion and laboring poor, with the machine 
as link on the other side—are_ not 
mutually exclusive. They flow together 
in the full stream. Men on each side of 
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the line ought by rights to be on the other. 
But everybody who knows the American 
city knows that the division just outlined 
is the one that sets in opposing aspect the 
conflicting forces of the American city. 
{t is a busy American world; comfortable, 
easy-going, every man in it knowing that 
among its thriving, hustling men there 
are few not earning more and enjoying 
more than they could anywhere else. Tol- 
erance is easy under this conviction. Where 
tolerance is, there power drifts into the 
iiands of the various forces headed by the 
boss. When evils come and their reform 
is near, the other side rallies, strongest of 
all in the great burgher middle class, from 
the mechanic foreman and small trader up 
to, but not including, those of large wealth 
who are certain to be swayed by a corpo- 
rate sympathy with the plunder of the 
advantaged and advantageous franchise. 
The exploiting class is with the boss. By 
a gravitation familiar in all social history 
the class most exploited, mere labor, is 
with him, too. It is and always has been 


the men neither exploiting nor exploited 
who inherit freedom’s battle, bequeath it, 
and whose heirs in the probate of history 


administer its constantly enlarging estate. 

This class and inheritance have for two 
years held and administered New York 
City against the familiar combination of 
Tammany, the great corporations, liquor, 
crime, and the more ignorant labor. But 
big as is New York City it is a small frac- 
tion of the real American city, the Urbs 
Americana, that great municipality of 20,- 
000,000 inhabitants, today practically one 
in its ideals and practice, laying the same 
pavements the country over, supplying 
water with the same lavish freedom—so 
that this 20,000,000 uses daily more gallons 
than in all the cities in Europe of three 
times the population—spreading its dwell- 
ings over a roomier area than ever before 
known. Our 20,000,000 cover 1,958,777 
acres, where 42 great cities in Europe, 
with 17,011,167 population, cover but 
451,136 acres, and are thus four times as 
crowded as our cities. “Thanks to this, 
our American civic population is homed 
in 3,000,000 dwellings, twice the European 
average. Being thus spread, it has _per- 
force paved 15,929 miles of street, and has 
20,862 yet to pave. It has 16,040 miles 
of sewers, say 1,250 people to the mile of 


sewer, a quarter of the European number. 
It has put in the streets 12,796 miles of 
street railroad, a lavish grant of franchise 
which its '> te area has made necessary. 
Lastly .nis city mass, on an assessed 
valuation of $11,679,001 ,966, carries a net 
debt of $959,845,306, and raises $244,- 
875,763 by taxation. Considered collect- 
ively in this fashion’ as a going concern, 
this American city has in round numbers 
twenty millions of population, eleven bil- 
lions of taxed property, just short of a bil- 
lion of debt, and spends a fifth of a billion 
in keeping 3,000 square miles in city order 
with water, sewerage, and paving, whose 
measure of cost is from two to four times 
the European scale of supply. In only one 
thing is the American city not called upon 
for a more lavish provision. Order is main- 
tained for this aggregate urban population 
with 30,000 policemen. England, where 
the proportion is least, has one-half more 
policemen for a like urban population and 
an urban area not a quarter of our size. 
City rule deals, therefore, in this country 
not only with the largest urban population 
but, owing to the larger urban area, the 
urban plant must be on a larger scale, and 
it is only half completed. More paving, 
sewering, and water mains remain than 
have been done. The outlay for city plant 
in the twentieth century will more than 
duplicate that in the nineteenth. This 
must be paid for in cash as the years pass. 
Lavish in all else, the American city is 
frugal in debt. In twenty years it has 
increased its debt not quite one-half. The 
English local debt has more than doubled. 
Paris alone carries half the debt of all our 
cities put together, and Paris has but one- 
tenth their population, and not one-tenth 
of their taxable capacity. In one particu- 
lar, however, the American city is handi- 
capped. All experience shows that a city 
is best and most economically governed 
where the population is small and homo- 
geneous. There is no restraint and no 
spur like the restraint and spur of early 
intimate association. London in 1896, 
with 4,211,743 inhabitants, had but 95,- 
043 born abroad, 2.26 per cent. The 
proportion in Paris and in Berlin is but 
little larger. The American urbs we are 
considering, has one-fourth born abroad: 
5,073,622 in 1890, or 26 percent. One 
in four of all, and one in three adults has 
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changed skies, homes, and _ neighbors. 
Inevitably this demoralizes, and while the 
boss is nearly always American, the foreign 
vote in a preponderant share follows him. 

The American municipal problem to be 
seen as a whole needs, therefore, to be seen 
whole. From New York to the city a 
hundredth of its size there is a community 
of conditions, demands, dangers, and 
achievements more similar than different. 
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group of mayors would be among them. 
They are known to the national public. 

It is equally true that city officials are 
known to each other. They were not 
once. Within the last decade national 
associations of chiefs of police and fire 
departments, of the engineers in charge of 
water-works and of paving, of municipal 
executive officers, of those, official and lay, 
interested in parks and in general city gov- 


RICHARD CROKER 


TAMMANY BOSS 


Dimly the country begins to see this. 
There is developing a civic consciousness. 
The urban career alone, if it be successful, 
makes a national reputation. Ex-President 
Cleveland owes his all to civic success. It 
was as Police Commissioner that President 
Roosevelt had his first pedestal for national 
attention. If any man were today to make 
out a list of the best-known Americans, a 


ernment, have come into existence. The 
very existence of these associations, no one 
of which is twenty years old, and most of 
which are less than ten, presupposes a body 
of men with a reasonable permanence of 
tenure, looking on their work as a life call- 
ing and ready to learn and teach. Whole- 
sale removals are already diminishing in city 
government. Police and firemen are almost 
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everywhere permanent. Those who have 
known our city administration for thirty 
years best realize the great change in this 
respect. There is growing up, though 
few know it, a body of municipal officials, 
some with technical training, all with the 
training of affairs, who, before another 
generation passes, will constitute a corps, 
mutually known, sharing a common expe- 
rience, a common tradition, and certain to 
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works and a Belgian block pavement. The 
city mayor of today takes his place at the 
head of technical work in a score of fields 
for which a force cannot be improvised. 
Poor as some recent mayors have been, 
there is not one who does not come to his 
work with a wider municipal experience 
than many of those of a generation ago. 
The three largest cities in the country 
have mayors today each of whom repre- 


JACOB A. RIIS 


REFORMING CITIZEN 


become a body from which all cities will 
recruit their higher posts, as high school 
principals and superintendents are already 
called from city to city. Our city aggre- 
gate will then have its city civil service. 
The American mayor of thirty or forty 
years ago organized anew his entire city 
administration, which had in it nothing 
more difficult, technically, than water- 


sents a phase of the new conditions. 
Three ways there are today in which a 
man may become the dominant head of an 
American city. He may, as Mayor Low, 
of New York, represent the uprising and 
combination of the classes neither exploit- 
ing nor exploited. He may, like Mayor 
Harrison, of Chicago, be the individual 
chieftain of his own political clan and 
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personal following, in his case inherited. 
Philadelphia has in Mayor Weaver a chief 
executive deliberately selected by a power- 
ful political machine, corrupt, unscrupu- 
lous, allied with every exploiting agency, 
corporation or political, whose head and 
whose governing men firmly believe that 
permanent political power in current munic- 
ipal conditions is only possible by giving 
efficient administration. All these mayors, 
and this is the great change of the past ten 
years—only the past ten years—hold their 
places under an avowed policy of improved 
city government. Mayor Low really stands 
for it. Mayor Harrison wants to be 
believed to stand for it. Mayor Weaver 
claims to stand for it, and has so far justi- 
fied his claim. The first has controlled 
the franchise corporations and driven hard 
bargains with them, the second has headed 
a long crusade against them, and the third 
has surprised Philadelphia by insisting on 
testing their legal rights and claims. 

Each matches in his career his personal 
environment. Mayor Low’s large fortune 
is in the third generation; he is a college 
valedictorian. He has for twenty years 
been in municipal affairs, and for ten years 
a university president. He bolted his party 
in 1888, he supported Cleveland and alow 
tariff in 1892. He gained his apprentice- 
ship in city affairs, as mayor of Brooklyn 
for two terms, beginning in 1881. He has 
left nothing undone which Americans are 
told a hundred times by “ practical’’ poli- 
ticians bars the path to city rule and city 
office, and Mr. Seth Low, reformer, bolter, 
mugwump, “‘kid-glove’’ politician, univer- 
sity man and valedictorian, is mayor of the 
largest city in the country, his administra- 
tion at last pronounced successful by those 
who once criticized it, with a fighting 
chance of succeeding himself for another 
term, while a Tammany candidate with a 
prospect of success is not easily named. 

The moral forces of a municipality are 
plainly militant, massed, multiplying when 
such a man is the foremost and most suc- 
cessful figure in American city affairs. 

If Mayor Low is the product of the 
organized betterment of the city, Mayor 
Carter H. Harrison is as much the product 
of its mob opposition to and suspicion of 
corporation. He is a descendant. His 
father was elected five times mayor. He 
has been chosen four times. Between 


them, father and son have held and 
headed a tumultuous mass of voters for 
nearly twenty-four years, and filled the 
mayoralty of Chicago for all but two inter- 
vals of a few years each. ‘Joe’? Mackin 
and his repeaters made the older Harrison’s 
early success possible. The younger Harri- 
son was publicly charged with a corrupt 
interest in the franchises he was pretend- 
ing to fight, a year ago, by the leader of 
the Illinois State Democracy. Both Harri- 
sons led the mass vote of the city against 
a combination of its better interests and 
the worst machine. But the son’s career 
and his success would have been impossible 
if, as the present Mayor of Chicago, he had 
not put ‘some soul of goodness in things 
evil’? by opposing and reforming the sale 
of municipal franchises in a corrupt muni- 
cipal legislature. The Chicago reform 
movement last April centered its efforts on 
the successful election of county aldermen, 
and let the mayoralty go by default. Dubi- 
ous as his career is, it rests for success not 
on public plunder but on public service, 
asserted if not actual. He and his father 
before him, as did the mayoralty contests in 
New York nigh half a century ago which 


Fernando Wood led at a corresponding 
period in the life of that city, showed that 
before an immigrant city is shaken together 
a demagogue can rally a vote independent 


of, though not opposed to, party. Mr. 
Wood, a sheer adventurer, never pretended 
to reform, but Mr. Harrison has, and is 
besides a college graduate, a lawyer, and 
the descendant of a family in our American 
public life for two hundred years. 

Mayor Weaver, like Mayor Low, is a 
Bible-class man. The type is familiar— 
the busy man of energetic, industrious 
habit and religious conviction, who finds 
his rest on Sunday in teaching a men’s 
Bible-class. Neither mayor permits pleas- 
ure or work to interfere. There the resem- 
blance ends. Mr. Weaver was born in 
England. He came friendless. A stenog- 
rapher, he made his place as a lawyer. He 
is a man who does things. He was picked 
for mayor because he had convinced Phila- 
delphia, while District Attorney, that he 
would make a good chief executive. He 
has. He represents—and it is far more 
common in American public life than crit- 
ics outside of it know—the man of capacity 
who enjoys public work for its own sake, 
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does it with a hearty appetite, leads a sim- 
ple family life, and has none of the personal 
temptations that come to the man who 
wants to see money or to see life. Each 
place such a man fills finds men wanting 
him in a better. 

Mayor Weaver’s promotion was un- 
healthy because it came from a political 
machine when it should have come from 
the people. It was healthy because even 
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business. 


He is full of the spirit of college 
athletics. 


He rallied Harrisburg on the 
proposition that Harrisburg could be 
prettier. It could. Hewon. The “‘city 
beautiful’? swept this place of 50,000 for 
a bond issue and a lavish expenditure for 
parks and a gracious aspect. Nothing is 
more needed in the small American city. 
Nothing is more sure to come. The library 
is achieved. The next thirty years are to 


PHELAN 


EX-MAYOR OF SAN FRANCISCO 


the machine saw that sound municipal 
administration has become a _ necessity. 
The small city feels the same need. Pettier 
and more personal, it has often been more 
corrupt than the larger municipality. All 
over the country it is responding to the 
same impulse. Mr. Vance McCormick is 
not ten years out of Yale. Like Mr. Low, 
he has inherited wealth. He is in active 


see the park, the art gallery, and the small 
museum springing up all over our cities, as 
frequent as the library in the past thirty 
years. Men like Mr. McCormick will 
multiply. A hundred cities wait for such 
men to add beauty to prosperity. 

Where our larger cities have room in 
municipal affairs only for administrative 
reform, cities of the second order have 
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social issues. Henry George died just 
before election day in his canvass for mayor 
of New York; but the experiment has 
never been repeated. Mr. Lee Meriwether, 
“Public Ownership,”’ polled 28,565 votes 
in St. Louis in 1901, in the German dis- 
tricts; but this year the two parties faced 
each other alone. In Cleveland and in 
Toledo, smaller cities, social platforms and 
candidates have been more _ permanent. 
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son’s professes to limit the corporate activi- 
ties in which his own fortune was made. 
Both make their cities their platform. 
Cities over a quarter of a million and 
under half a million in population have yet 
to work out the municipal problem. In 
the three big cities, it is clear what should 
be done, whether it is done or not. The 
city of 30,000 to 100,000, or even up to 
a quarter of a million, is often extremely 


VANCE C. McCORMICK 


MAYOR OF HARRISBURG 


On most men, “Tom’’ Johnson makes 
the impression of acharlatan, and © Golden 
Rule’’ Jones of a fanatic. Both are busi- 
ness men, one a speculator and the other 
a small manufacturer. Both profess a not 
dissimilar creed, but Mr. Jones talks as if 
he believed it, and Mr. Johnson behaves 
as if he talked it. Mr. Jones’ creed might 
give amore direct government. Mr. John- 


well governed in this country—such as 
Springfield, Massachusetts, a municipality 
which quickens one’s confidence in the 
American ideal. On the other hand, in 
such cities the pressure of the worse 
dangers of city life is often more apparent. 
The city boss has had no more powerful, 
sinister figure than Christopher Buckley 
of San Francisco, meeting reform with 
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every weapon, judicial, partisan, and pe- 
cuniary. When more fortunate conditions 
elected and re-elected -a young man like 
Mr. James D. Phelan, of wealth and col- 
lege training, a great strike raised social 
issues, so powerful in cities of the second 
or third rank, and he was swept aside in 
favor of one of the few social labor can- 
didates ever elected mayor in a city of 
the rank of San Francisco. 

It is better, perhaps, as Dr. Ohage has 
done in St. Paul, to make a city the place, 
not to air social theories, but to show what 
one determined physician can do for the 
health of a municipality. In larger or less 
degree this is in progress everywhere. In 
nearly every instance some man like Dr. 
Ohage has done the work. 

Such men represent the third type which 
is influencing city rule. Apart either from 
the honest and capable mayor, and the boss 
with his personal plunder and corporate 
allies, there is the reforming citizen. He 
may be, like Mr. Jacob A. Riis, a journalist, 
a police reporter—of all newspaper work 
the most deadening, poisonous, fatal to all 
better desires, stifling from the moral 
miasma that hangs heavy about every police 
headquarters. Inthat and out of that Mr. 
Riis forged his weapon. He reformed a 
slum. He gave the city play-grounds. He 
awoke the public conscience. He began 
tenement house reform. More than all, 
he showed what a wilderness of untilled 
opportunity lies close to the hand of any 
earnest man in any American city who will 
attack the evil nearest his workshop and 
his hand. Poor and unknown, Mr. Riis 
didthis work. But business and wealth are 
no bar to like service. Mere reformatory 
leisure may leave a man acrank and a nui- 
sance, but when a man is steadied by large 
business affairs and has the instinct of 
reform he will, like Mr. Franklin Mac- 
Veagh, of Chicago, represent the unre- 
warded organizing force which through a 
Citizens’ Association makes reform practi- 
cal and effective. The special reform is 
carried out by the enthusiast like Mr. Riis; 
the general reform by the business man 
like Mr. MacVeagh. Neither is alone. 
Every city matches both. It is the vice of 
American life, steeped in “ politics,’ to 
measure the agencies of society by offices 
and official position—to forget that the 
whole object of democratic institutions is 


to make every citizen a government officer. 
As interlacing associations bring our cities 
and those in their rule and reform in touch, 
the influence of such men is widening, 
their example is infectious, and the harvest 
of their work in one city sows the seeds of 
reform in another. 

For all these beneficent forces, the voting 
power of most cities remains in the hands 
of a machine and its boss. Croker is out 
of power. Had Tammany met reform 
with even a pretence of sound administra- 
tion, it might be in power yet. In St. 
Louis, * Ed’’ Butler, the local boss, power- 
ful for twenty years, has been convicted 
and sentenced. For a year the machinery 
of justice has been indicting and convict- 
ing man after man. City politics in St. 
Louis are revolutionized. A mayor, A. A. 
Ames, and a chief of police, F. W. Ames, 
have been convicted in Minneapolis. Most 
of the larger American cities are still under a 
more or less corrupt political control. The 
law is powerless. In two cities only, by 
Mr. Joseph W. Folk in St. Louis and Mr. 
William Travers Jerome in New York, 
has it been shown what can be done by a 
district attorney, fearless, able, and skillful. 
Indictments, or attempts at them, have as a 
rule futilely followed legislative exposure. 
With these men the indictment has come 
first. Like all the rest, each has made of 
city affairs the platform on which they have 
become visible to the country and won a 
national attention. Both young, both 
untried, both risking their future and 
more in the discharge of their duty, they 
have gained in two years a public position 
most men take twenty to secure. 

Their success, like all the rest, points to 
the essential unity of the city problem, the 
city public, and the city career. The boss 
and the machine have had the enormous 
advantage of isolation and _ inattention. 
This is over. A national public opinion 
and national standards are felt in city affairs. 
Years of misrule will grind on. Discour- 
agement is always easy. But the wise and 
inspiring lesson is plain that with the more 
complete organization and recognition of 
American city government as a whole— 
now in progress before us—will come its 
redemption. 
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A NEW YEAR’S EVE CONFESSION 
By HERMANN SUDERMANN 


Thank heaven, dearest lady, once more I can sit 
in my arm-chair in peace and quiet and talk to you. 
The holiday rush is over and you have a little time 
for me again. 

Oh, this glorious Christmas-tide! I believe an 
evil spirit -invented it expressly for the annoyance 
of us bachelors, and to make us observe the sterile 
waste of our homeless existence in all its desolation. 
For what to others is a source of jubilation, to us 
is torture. Of course, we are not all so lonely— 
within our reach also, there almost always lies that 
happiness of making happy which is the funda- 
mental secret of the holiday mood, but for us the 
pleasure of sharing the enjoyment is embittered 
partly by the pricks of a self-conscious irony, partly 
by that bitter-sweet longing which in contrast to 
home-sickness I will call “‘ marriage-sickness.”’ 

Why did I not come and pour out my woes to 
you, you ask, you compassionate soul, you who are 
as lavish of comfort as others of your sex are of little 
meannesses? Quite right, but it is not as simple 
a matter as all that. Do you not know what 
Speidel says in his charming chat, Einsame Spatzen, 
which, rightly divining my frame of mind, you sent 
me on the third holiday? ‘*‘ The true bachelor,”’ 
he says, ‘‘does not want to be comforted; since he 
is unhappy, he wants to enjoy his unhappiness.” 
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i RMANN 


The Work of Hermann 
Sudermann 


By ALBERT ELMER HANCOCK 


It is a misfortune, in one regard, 
that Sudermann was not born in 
America. Here he would have 
had a better opportunity of remain- 
ing loyal to his original impulse. 
Moreover, amid the largeness and 
freedom of the new world condi- 
tions, his personality, if we are to 
judge from his autobiographical 
novel, would have found a richer 
development. In all his works 
there is an impression of chained 
energy on the strain. Tempera- 
mentally, he is more American 
than German. He seems to 
breathe in the fresh air with a 
pristine vigor that sends a thrill to 
the tips of his nerves. He revels 
in action and accomplishment, 
and, unlike the normal pains-tak- 
ing German, he is impatient to 
come to the dramatic end of his 
purpose, even though it be at the 
expense of ripeness and artistic 
finish. He has, too, that steam- 
ing, inexhaustible energy which 
Americans boast of as their char- 
acteristic virtue. The hero of his 
first and most interesting novel, 
Dame Care, a cramped, abortive 
spirit in a German environment, 
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Beside the “lonely sparrow” Speidel describes, 
there is another species of incorrigible old bachelor, 
the “‘ friend of the family.”” I do not mean the pro- 
fessional destroyer of the family peace whose eyes 
shine with his treacherous thoughts as he makes 
himself comfortable by the hospitable hearth. I 
mean the good uncle, the old schoolmate of papa’s, 
the one who dances baby on his knees while he 
decorously reads the newspaper serial out loud to 
mamma, skipping all improper places. 

I know men who spend their whole lives in the 
service of a family whose friendship has been 
extended to them, men who have no wish but to 
exist by the side of a beautiful woman whom they 
secretly adore. 

You doubt it? Ah, it is the “have no wish”’ 
to which you take exception. You may not be 
wrong. In the depths of every heart, even the 
very tamest, there probably lurks a wild desire— 
but chained—you understand. 

I would like to tell you, as an instance, of a con- 
versation held the day before yesterday—New 
Year’s Eve—by two old—oh, two very old gentle- 
man! Howl] heard of it must remain my secret, and 
please do not repeat it further. Then 1 may begin? 

Imagine as the stage setting a lofty room with old- 
fashioned furniture mournfully lighted by a green- 
shaded, impertinently shiny hanging-lamp, such as 
our parents used before the petroleum era. The 
cone of light proceeding from the flame fell on a 
round table covered by a white cloth on which 
were ingredients for a New Year’s punch, while 
directly in the middle a few drops of oil had trickled 
down and were spreading out. 

More than half way in the shadowy kingdom of 
the green shade sat my two old gentlemen, moulder- 
ing ruins of a long past period, both tremulous and 
bent, both staring into vacancy with the dull gaze 
of old age. 

One, the master of the house, an old soldier—as 
you could have told with the first glance at his 
tightly fastened stock, his pointed, carefully shaved 
mustache and the martial scowl of his eyebrows— 
held in both hands like a cane the guiding handle 
of the rolling chair in which he crouched. Nothing 
about him moved except his jaws, which struck 
incessantly together with a motion as of chewing. 


is of just that fibrous stuff from 
which the enterprising and suc- 
cessful American is made. 

This Paul Meyhofer, who is 
commonly accepted as a replica of 
Sudermann’s youth, is born just as 
the auctioneer’s hammer deprives 
his worthless father of house and 
shelter. His. god-mother is the 
legendary Dame Care, a veiled 
fairy, dressed in gray, who presides 
at his baptism, and for that service 
demands the gift of the child’s 
soul. The allegory of the fiction 
determines the tone of the boy’s 
career. ‘The family remove to a 
miserable farm; the father be- 
comes a dissolute tyrant, the 
mother a timid sufferer of sup- 
pressed pain; the two elder bro- 
thers pursue their selfish roads to 
education, the two heartless sisters 
seek the ways of pleasure and 
danger, and upon Paul comes the 
burden of care and ceaseless labor. 
He takes it up manfully and car- 
ries it, but at the cost of his soul. 
He is awkward, ignorant, incapa- 
ble of self-expression. His father 
curses him; his sisters call him a 
fool; his brothers patronize him 
as a chore-boy; and Paul’s only 
consolation is to weep at night on 
the bosom of his mother. Once, 
at a party, in the house of a girl 
whom he has long loved from a 
star’s incommunicable distance, he 
is called upon, in his turn, to tell 
a diverting story. He hesitates, 
and then begins to stammer: 
“There was once a boy who was 
so ridiculous that one needed only 
to look at him in order to laugh. 
He never knew why this should 
be so, for he, himself, had never 
laughed in all his life.’”” There he 
stuck; there was no more to his 
story; he ran away. 

But if Paul had lost in culture 
he had gained in character. Like 
his namesake among the apostles, 
he fought his good fight to the 
finish, and, at the end, Dame Care 
was banished from his life, and the 
maiden whom he had worshiped 
brought back to him his soul. It 
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SUDERMANN AS HE APPEARS TODAY 


The other, who sat on the sofa near him, tall and 
spare in frame, with the angular, broad-browed 
skull of athinker enthroned on his slender shoulders, 
was blowing little clouds of smoke from a long pipe, 
which was in process of going out. In the thousand 
tiny wrinkles of his smooth-shaven, weazened face, 
which was framed by a wreath of snowy-white 
locks, was hidden a quiet, gentle smile such as the 
- peace of renunciation alone imparts to the counte- 
nance of the aged. 

Both were silent. In the absolute st Ilness the 
low bubbling of the burning oil was mingled with 
the low bubbling of the tobacco juice. Then, in 
the dark background, the clock on the wall began 
with a hoarse wheeze to strike the eleventh hour. 


is an intensely human story, one 
of the most heroic ever written; 
but the atmosphere is gloomy 
under the gray, lowering clouds, 
with only a rim of gold on the 
horizon at the close. 

In America Sudermann would 
have been an optimist; but in the 
old world, where the capacity for 
simple pleasures has been sated 
and the fields of natural joy have 
run to seed, he is, perforce, a satir- 
ist and a pessimist. ‘The title of 
his last play, The Joy of Living, is 
that of an ironical tragedy. The 
literary fashions and the cravings of 
his public have driven him, against 
his original inclinations, I believe, 
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“‘ This is the time she used to brew the punch,”’ 
said the man with the thoughtful head. 
sounded gentle and trembled a little. 

“Yes, this is the time,’”’ repeated the other. 
The tone in which the words were spoken was 
harsh as if the burr of military orders still clung to it. 

“I would not have thought it would be so sad 
without her,’’ the former continued. 

The master of the house nodded and chewed 
on. 

‘Forty-four times she made the New Year’s 
punch for us,”’ the other began again. 

“Yes, it is as long ago as that since I first came 
to Berlin and you became the intimate friend of 
our family,’’ said the old soldier. 

““ This time last year,’’ the other continued, “we 
were all so happy together. She sat there in the 
armchair knitting socks for Paul’s oldest, and was 
in a great hurry over them, for they had to be 
finished before twelve o’clock, she said. And they 
were, too. And then we drank together and talked 
quite cheerfully and comfortably of death. And 
sure enough, two months later she was carried out. 
You know, I wrote a big book—you never could 
bear it—about the immortality of the idea; I can’t 
bear it either, now your wife is dead. I don’t care 
a snap any more for the whole cosmic theory.”’ 

““Yes, she was a good wife,” said the husband 
of the dead woman, “she took excellent care of me, 
and when I had to be off to duty at five o’clock in 
the morning, she always got up before me to see 
that the coffee was good. Naturally, she had her 
faults. If she once got to philosophizing with you 
—good gracious !”’ 

“You never understood her, and that’s all there 
is to it,” murmured the other. The corners of 
his mouth twitched apparently with suppressed 
resentment, but the lingering look he bent on his 
friend was soft and sad, as if there dwelt within his 
soul a secret consciousness of guilt. 

After a silence he began: “‘See here, Franz, I 
want to tell you something; something that has 
been worrying me a long time and that I can’t 
possibly take with me into the grave. 

‘Well, fire ahead !’’ said the master of the house, 
reaching for the long pipe that leaned against his 
rolling chair. 


His voice 


into the rank pastures that lie so 
close to Zola’s unhealthy swamps. 
It is an ominous sign of decadence 
when literature demands a morbid 
emphasis on the illicit relations of 
men and women, and when the 
crimes in the name of love form 
the staple themes of fiction. Such, 
nevertheless, is the present state of 
continental literature, and Suder- 
mann, who began his work with 
the clean, though painfully tonic, 
story of Dame Care, has yielded 
to the abnormal appetites of his 
public. His first novel lay on the 
bookseller’s shelves until he 
achieved notoriety by two plays. 
Honor and Sodom’s End had the 
immediate success of scandal, par- 
ticularly the latter, which is a pic- 
ture of the dissoluteness and de- 
pravity of the idle rich in Berlin. 
These two dramas were followed 
by a novel, which, in the main, 
appeals to the same sort of taste, 
but which, nevertheless, is his 
most artistic work, and, in some 
respects, is the greatest German 
novel of the decade. Its title, Es 
War, somewhat indefnite, might 
be paraphrased into “* The Past is 
Dead.’’ Although the theme is 
one of adultery, it shows Suder- 
mann in much of his excellent 
and original strength. 

Es War, in spite of its revelings 
in sensuousness and sin, is a novel 
of noble intent, Though long, it 
is a story of absorbing interest. 
Leo, a young landowner, after long 
absence, returns home to find that 
his former comrade, Ulrich, has 
unwittingly married a woman who 
was formerly his mistress. Bury- 
ing his secret in the past, he revives 
the old friendship and tries to live 
a new life amid the association of 
his suppressed passion. His sister, 
asort of crabbed devotee, divining 
his secret, urges him to formal 
penance, and as the events develop, 
Leo is brought once more into 
close contact with the wife, Felic- 
itas, and their smouldering passion 
breaks out anew. Then follows 
the common adulterous imbroglio, 
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“Something sace took place, between your 
wife and me.”’ 

The master of the house dropped his pipe and 
stared at his friend with wide-open eyes. 

“Don’t joke, Doctor,’’ he said finally. 

“‘T am bitterly in earnest, Franz,’’ replied the 
latter. “‘I have carried it about with me for more 
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which, in this case, is wonderfully 
individualized by the masterly treat- 
ment of the characters. Felicitas, 
who is strongly reminiscent of 
Blanche Amory in Pendennis, is a 
cunning feline creature to whom 
violent emotions, of whatever 
kind, are as essential as the life- 
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SUDERMANN’S RESIDENCE IN BERLIN 


FACING MEMORIAL CHURCH OF WILHELM I 


than forty years, but now at last it is time to clear 
up things between us.”’ 
“Do you intend to say my dead wife deceived 
me?’’ shouted the master of the house furiously. 
‘* For shame, Franz,’’ said the family friend with 
his gentle, melancholy smile. 


The old soldier grumbled a while to himself and 
then lit his pipe. 


giving air. Her impulses are vir- 
tuous or vicious according to the 
direction of the wind of circum- 
stance. She has little sense of 
moral restraint. Her chief trait is 
her craft in satisfying the desires 
of a sentimental and sensuous 
nature, her beauty and her ready 
adaptability giving her a fascinating 
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“No, she was pure—like the angels of heaven”’ 
the other continued. ‘‘ The guilty ones are you 
andI. Listen. It was forty-three years ago. You 
had just been ordered here to Berlin as Captain, 
and I was lecturing at the University. That you 


were a gay bird at the time, you yourself know.” 
“Hm,” said the master of the house, and raising 
his trembling old hand he twirled his poinced 
mustache. 
““ There was at that time an actress with big black 
eyes and little white teeth—do you remember?” 
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charm. Leo, on the other hand, 
is a strong militant spirit in the 
toils. The consciousness of his 
own turpitude, of disloyalty to his 
friend,drags himintotheshame that 
despises life, and he persuades his 
pliant partner in sin to join him ina 
double suicide. When the hour of 
death approaches Felicitas shrinks 
from such a solution of the situa- 
tion; her cowardly craving for 
pleasure causes her to cling to life, 
and to dissuade her lover from his 
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““Do I remember? Bianca was her name,”’ 
replied the former man of the world, while a lan- 
guid smile stole over his faded face. ‘With those 
little white teeth she could bite, bite, I can tell you! ”’ 

“You deceived your wife and she guessed it. 
But she was silent and suffered by herself. You 
never noticed it, but I did. She was the {first 
woman I had come in contact with since my 


mother’s death. As a bright star she had come 


purpose, she resorts to the devices 
of her own beauty. The climax 
that follows is daring. At the fatal 
hour she illumines her boudoir in 
a crimson light, and pre-arranges 
to appear before Leo in a white 
diaphanous drapery with the silent 
appeal of the flesh. A subtle 
touch by the author here thwarts 
her design and solves the compli- 
cation. Leo, waiting, chances 
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into my life, and as to a bright star I looked up to 
her. I gained courage to ask what her sorrow 
was. She smiled and said she was still far from 
strong, for, if you recollect, it was shortly after your 
Paul was born. So matters stood when it came New 
Year’s Eve—forty-three years ago today. I had 
dropped in as usual about eight o’clock. She sat 
and embroidered, and I read aloud to her while we 
waited for you. One hour after another passed. 
You did not come. I saw she was becoming rest- 
less and beginning to tremble, and I trembled with 
her. I knew quite well where you were, and feared 
you might forget in that woman’s arms the first 
hour of the New Year which was fast approaching. 
She had ceased to embroider, and I to read; a 
horrible silence oppressed us. Then I saw a tear 
steal slowly out from under her lashes and fall on 
her embroidery. I sprang up to go after you. I 
felt fully capable of tearing you away from that 
woman by force. But at the same moment she, 
too, rose hastily from her seat, the same place 
where I am sitting now. 

““Where are you going?’ she exclaimed 
unspeakable terror in her face. 
here,’ I said. At that she cried aloud: ‘For 
heaven’s sake, do you at least stay with me, you 
must not leave me.’ 

“‘And she rushed toward me, put her hands on 
my snoulders and hid her tear-stained face on my 
breast. I thrilled from head to foot; never before 
had a woman stood so near me. But I controlled 
myself and spoke comfortingly to her—and she was 
sore in need of comfort. Soon after you came in. 
You did not notice my confusion, your cheeks 
glowed, in your eyes lay an amorous exhaustion. 
From that New Year’s Eve a change took place 
in me that frightened me. Since I had felt 
her soft arms about my neck, since I had inhaled 
the fragrance of her hair, the star had fallen from 
heaven and in its place there stood before my 
ardent gaze, beautiful and breathing love—the 
woman. I called myself a knave, a hypocrite; and 
to half-way rehabilitate myself before my conscience 
I set to work to separate you from your mistress. 
Fortunately, I had some property. She was satis- 
fied with the terms I offered her, and—’”’ 

“The deuce!’’ interrupted his old friend in sur- 


“To bring Franz 


upon a heart-rending schoolboy’s 
letter. It is from her own son, 
dead through her selfish neglect, 
and the child’s unheeded appeal 
for permission to come home from 
school for the holidays shows to 
Leo the infinite hollowness of the 
woman’s nature. She appears in 
the doorway in heralluring drapery, 
a picture of temptation, but he 
recoils from it as from a loathsome 
thing. With the raging indigna- 
tion of a woman scorned, she cries 
for her husband, and, on his com- 
ing, her ready wit employs the 
vengeance of Potiphar’s wife. 
The two friends face each other. 

Leo felt a terror that was scarcely 
astonishment. ‘‘Now he knows all,”’ 
he thought. And a sortof cold curiosity 
seized him to find out how he would 
take it. 

‘*Speak,’’ said Ulrich in a strange 
voice. ‘*‘ How came you here?’’ He 
seemed to grow large and larger. 

‘*He wanted to kill me,’’ sobbed 
Felicitas, who cowered on her knees. 
‘* Because I—would-—not submit—to his 
will—he wanted to kill me.’’ 

There was a strangling desire in Leo’s 
fists. He stepped forward as if to choke 
her, but Ulrich’s eyes checked him. 

‘Don’t listen to her,’’ he stammered. 
‘‘Here lam. Shoot me down.’’ 

‘* Not here,’’ replied the other. ‘‘ We 
shall meet at daybreak.’’ 

‘*Good! Where?’’ 

“On ce pga «ys Island, Leo.’’ 

**Good! On Friendship Island.’’ 
And I io turned to the door. 


Before morning, however, Leo, 
going to the appointed spot, finds 
his friend nearly frozen in a snow- 
bank. He saves him from death. 
Explanations and subsequent 
events result in a reconciliation; 
for Felicitas has fled to new pas- 
ture lands of pleasure, and when 
her husband sees her again, she is 
as ‘‘as rosy and merry as if she 
had been liberated from an Alpine 
burden.”’ Leo, after the passage 
through fire, has found himself in 
a purged nature, and the past is 
dead beyond resurrection. 

Sudermann has drawn a far dif- 
ferent type of woman. Felicitas 
was cunning, intentionally wan- 
ton, the sophisticated creature of 
arts and wiles. She is the pro- 
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prise, ‘‘so you are to blame for that touching letter of 
farewell Bianca wrote me, in which she declared that 
with a breaking heart she must renounce my love ?”’ 

“Yes, I am to blame for it,” replied the friend 
of the family, “‘ but listen to the rest. I had imag- 
ined I could buy back my peace of mind with the 
money, but it was not so. The wild thoughts 
running riot in my brain increased. I buried myself 
in my work—that was the time I conceived the 
fundamental thought of my ‘Immortality of the 
Idea,’ but none of these things gave me my lost 
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duct of a decadent civilization. 
Regina, in The Cat’s Bridge, is a 
primitive woman-animal who clings 
to man with the instinctive loyalty 
of an obedient beast. It is the 
fashion in some quarters to decry 
Sudermann’s feminine creations, 
but such criticism is sheer non- 
sense. His men run to the type 
of resolute, insuppressible natures, 
battling against this and that in 
tragic isolation. “The comprehen- 
sive range of his understanding of 
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LAKE COMO, SUDERMANN’S FAVORITE RETREAT 


tranquility. And thus a whole year passed and 


New Year’s Eve came round again. This time, it 


is true, you were at home, but you were asleep on 
the sofa in an adjoining room. 

at the Casino had tired you out. 
beside her and my eyes rested on her pale face, 
memory swept over me with irresistible - power. 
Just once again I wanted to feel her head against 
my neck, just once again to kiss her and then 


A jolly dinner 
And as I sat 


perish. Our eyes met for a moment; it seemed to 


women, however—of the ancient 
type, the medieval, and the new 
—is little short of astonishing. 
The time of The Cat’s Bridge 
is immediately after the Napoleonic 
wars; the relation of the woman 
to the man in the story is almost 
prehistoric. Boleslav, a young 
nobleman, after his army service, 
returns to his patrimony to find 
that his father, now dead, had 
betrayed his country to the 
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me there flashed in hers a mutual longing. Then 
I could restrain myself no longer, I fell at her feet 
and hid my burning face in her lap. It may have 
been two seconds that I lay there motionless ; then 
I felt her hand cool upon my head, and heard her 
gentle voice: ‘Be brave and good, dear friend!’ 

“Yes, be brave and good! Not deceive the man 
who slept so trustfully in the adjoining room! I 
sprang up and gazed around me with bewildered 
looks. Then she took a book from the table and 
held it out to me. I understood her, opened it at 
random and read aloud to her. What I read I do 
The letters danced before my eyes; 
but gradually the storm in my soul was calmed, 
and as it struck twelve, and you wita sleepy eyes 
came in to exchange the New Year greetings, it 
seemed to me as if that sinful moment lay far, far 
in the distance of a time long past. 

“From that day I grew calmer, for I knew she 
did not return my love, and that I had nothing 
but compassion to hope from her. Years passed. 
Your children grew up and married; we three grew 
old. You quit sowing wild oats, sent other women 
to the devil, and lived only for the one, as did I. 
That I had ceased to love her is impossible, but my 
love took another form; it laid aside earthly desires 
and became a communion of spirit. You often 
laughed when you heard us philosophizing. But 
had you dreamed how at such times my soul met 
hers and the two became one, you would have 
been very jealous. 


not know. 


And now she is dead; perhaps 
before next New Year’s Eve we may both have 
followed her; it is high time, therefore, for me to 
lay down the burden of my secret and to say to you: 
‘Franz, once I sinned against you; forgive me!’”’ 

He stretched out his hand to his friend beseech- 
ingly, but the latter answered snappishly: ‘‘Oh, 
fiddle-faddle! Is there anything to forgive? What 
you imagine is a brand new confession, I have long 
known. She told it all to me herself these forty 
years ago. And nowI might as well tell you why 
I have run after strange women somuch. Because 
she acknowledged at the same time that you were 
the one love of her life.” 

The friend of the family gazed at him in silence; 
the hoarse clock on the wall announced midnight. 
— Translated by Mary Bacon. 
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French, and all the neighborhood, 
in consequence, is up in arms 
against the son. Conscious of his 
own integrity, he is eager to re- 
gain his prestige and social recog- 
nition. In spite of all he can do 
he is ostracized and even threat- 
ened with violence. During the 
course of the narrative he resides 
at his estate, utterly alone with the 
one remaining servant, the girl 
Regina. She is a crass, vulgar 
beauty, cowering, passionate, ser- 
vilely devoted to her master with 
an intensity that defies scorn and 
death. In him there is a conflict 
of the naturaland the conventional ; 
the natural man is drawn to her 
by the instinct of a primitive sav- 
age for his mate; the conventional 
man, of aristocratic tradition, 
loathes the thought of an alliance 
as a contamination, and the con- 
sciousness of his high birth, his 
refined sentiments, keep him aloof. 
But when Regina is dead in his 
defense, and the world of ordered 
morality still opposes him as a 
malignant enemy, then he realizes 
the true worth of the victim and 
the valid claims of the undisci- 
plined instinct. Good and evil, 
as society defines them, © floated 
anchorless before him on superfi- 
cial clouds; below them rested in 
slumbering strength the natural.”’ 
For him the world’s code is dis- 
solved, and morality has acquired 
a new meaning. 

The author who holds such 
radical views must of necessity be 
an iconoclast, if not a reformer. 
Sudermann has been greatly influ- 
enced by Nietzsche, who, in his 
conception of the Overman, rigor- 
ously applies the operation of the 
natural law to the moral world. 
In this creed the greatest, by right, 
should survive and the weakest 
should perish. The individual 
accomplishes the greatest results 
by loyalty to himself, and self- 
development is the first duty of 
man, even though the conven- 
tional standards of morality should 
be shattered to fragments and 
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HONOR 


(Die Ehre) 
By HERMANN SUDERMANN 


[InTRopuctory Note.—There are two of Sudermann’s 
plays which, above his others, are popular on the German 
stage. Inone, of course, Magda appears. The other, Honor, 
of which we reproduce a part, is quite as characteristic of the 
iconoclastic dramatist. But possibly because it demands a 
cast of uniform excellence, and affords no opportunity for a 
star to shine in her own bright light, it is quite unknown to 
English speaking theatre-goers. In it Sudermann treats of 
modern honor from almost every standpoint. With a hand 
as deft as only the hand of a big man is, he pokes and thrusts 
at it and then blows it away, calmly declaring: ‘‘ There is 
no honor.’’ 

Briefly the plot is this: After nine years’ absence in the 
East Indies, Robert Heinecke returns home. He is over- 
joyed at the thought of seeing his father and mother and 
favorite sister, and full of gratitude toward his employer, 
Councilor Muhlingk, whom he considers his benefactor, but 
who is really a purse-proud braggart. Within twenty-four 
hours Robert finds that this mother and father have the emo- 
tions and coarseness of the very ignorant, and that his pretty 
and frivolous sister has been seduced by young Kurt Mih- 
lingk. When he objects to their greedy acceptance of the 
money settlement offered by the Mihlingks, they break with 
him. Count Trast, Robert’s friend, is now a wealthy mer- 
chant, but wien he was in the army he gambled for more 
than hecould pay. Instead of ‘‘honorably’’ killing himself 
he went to work to pay his debts. 

Robert is determined to shoot Kurt, and Trast endeavors 
to dissuade him, appealing to his affection for Kurt’s sister, 
Leonora. Trast lends Robert money to repay what the 
Miuhlingks had given his family. In an effort to prevent a 
duel between Robert and Kurt, Trast offers to fight, but 
Kurt’s comrade sows him that his honor will not permit him 
to meet a disgraced soldier. In an interview with Trast, 
Leonora expresses horror at her family’s actions. Robert 
goes to the Muhlingk mansion, is accused by Kurt of steal- 
ing the money offered for repayment, and they come to blows 
—the drama ending as in scenes 12 and at 


BOT 5V 
SCENE 2 
Trast Robert 


Trast —Come here, my boy. 

Robert —What do you want ? 

Trast —I1? You know well enough I never 
want anything. I let myself be swayed by events. 
But the question is: What do you want here—in 
this house ? 

Robert —I want to settle accounts. 

Trast —Of course. We know that. But as 
you wish to dispense anyway with the magnani- 
mous clasp of the hand that falls to the lot of the 
faithful workman at such inspiring moments, I fail 
to see why you do not simply send the books to 
the office—and there’s an end to it. 


the heavens themselves should 
fall. 

Magda, in Sudermann’s best 
known drama, Home, is the Over- 
man of Nietzsche in feminine 
guise. In her the Juggernaut 
brutality of the Overman is subtly 
softened by the graces of woman- 
liness, the sympathy for struggling 
ambition, and the hypocrisy of the 
current code of morals. 

This play, although not alto- 
gether acceptable to the canons of 
enduring art, must take its place 
beside Ibsen’s Doll’s House as one 
of the most important pleas for the 
right of awoman to own her own 
soul. What Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was to the emancipation of the 
black man, these two dramas, in 
a minor way, are to the emancipa- 
tion of women. In America, 
where the children rule the house- 
hold, and where the women are as 
fully educated and intelligent as 
the men, there is less call for such 
a propaganda. But on the Conti- 
nent, where women are still re- 
garded as inferior serving creatures, 
these two plays contain the gospel 
of a new dispensation. 

Magda’s provincial home is in- 
tolerable. She is conscious of a 
genius, which, under the rule of 
her father’s imperious will, is 
threatened with extinction. So 
she runs away to the great city, 
and years later, after an agonizing 
struggle alone, after an interim of 
sin and brilliant success, she comes 
back as a world-renowned canta- 
trice. Father and daughter meet ; 
the old sentiments of childhood 
that cluster around the hearth- 
stone are revived in her. Sin 
was the ladder by which she had 
climbed, but she is bitter against 
that means. She yearns once 
more to feel the father’s affection, 
but he, blind in his lust for author- 
ity and observance of tradition, 
demands that she shall resign her 
profession, marry her base betrayer 
(for honor’s respectable sake), 
disown her child, and become a 
provincial nonentity once more. 
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OLGA NETHERSOLE AS ‘‘ MAGDA’”’ 


Robert —That certainly would be very simple. 

Trast —My dear fellow, let me talk to you as a 
friend. 

Robert —Talk to me, do talk to me. 

Trast —You are chasing a phantom. 

Robert —Indeed ? 

Trast —Nobody has touched your honor. 

Robert —Indeed ? 

Trast —Because nobody in the wide world has 
power to do so. 

Robert —Oh, indeed ! 

Trast —This, that you call your honor—this 
mixture of—shame, of tact, of—rectitude and of 
pride, which you have acquired by a life of good 
behavior and strict devotion to duty, can no more 
be taken from you by a knavish action than your 
kindness of heart, for instance, or your judgment. 


“I will not; I cannot,’ is her 
answer. ‘‘For I amI, and I dare 
not lose myself.’’ Threatened at 
the pistol’s point, she defends her- 
self with the confession that she 
had sinned with more than one 
man. Hearing this, the father is 
struck by apoplexy, and falls dead, 
leaving Magda, heart-broken, amid 
the ruins of Home, the mournful 
figure of another ironical tragedy. 

It is a horrible, brutal drama, 
forced, perhaps, in some of its 
darker accessories. Yet amid the 
horror of effective stage devices, 
we should not lose sight of the 
principle at issue. Magda rose in 
revolt against the parental author- 
ity that threatened to stifle her 
personal development and aspira- 
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Either it is a part of yourself, or it doesn’t exist. 
With the sort of honor that the nonchalantly 
thrown glove of any fashionable rowdy can shatter, 
you have nothing in common; let that serve as 
a mirror for fops, as a plaything for idlers, and as a 
perfume for those of unsavory reputation. 

Robert —You speak as one who makes a virtue 
of necessity. 

Trast—Very possibly; for 
virtue was created of necessity. 
Robert —And my family ? 

Trast —I thought you no longer had one? 

Robert (overcome with sorrow hides his face in his 
hands). 

Trast—Il understand perfectly. That is the 
twitching of nerves which have been severed. Do 
not be misled. Even if the toes still hurt, the 
leg is gone. 

Robert —You never had a sister. 

Trast —Tell me, must I, the aristocrat, teach 
you, the plebeian, toleration for the masses? My 
dear Robert, do not despise your family. Do not 
say that they are worse than you and I. They 
are different, that’s all. In their hearts dwell 
feelings foreign to you; the picture their brains 
form of the world, you do not understand. To 
condemn them on that account would be imperti- 
nent and narrow. And you might as well know 
it first as last, my son, in the struggle with your 
family you have been in the wrong from beginning 
to end. 

Robert—Trast, do you say that ? 

Trast—I take the liberty. You arrive from foreign 
countries, where in with gentle- 
men you have shed your skin nine times, and you 
demand of your family that for your sake they cast 
overnight the skin which from the very beginning 
has fitted them smooth and tight. That is not 
modest, my lad. And your sister’s honor has 
been actually given back to her by the Mihlingks ; 
that is, the honor most useful to her. For 
everything on earth has its exchange value. The 
honor of the street front may perhaps—perhaps, 
I say—be paid for with blood; the honor of 
the alley is easily restored in integrum with a small 
capital. (Robert turns on him angrily.) Don’t 
eat me up—I am not through yet—What other 
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tions. At home she was not a 
human being; to live at home 
was to cause a total annihilation 
of her selfhood. 

Sudermann and Hauptmann 
are, today, the leading figures in 
literary Germany. The former 
was born in 1857 in East Prussia, 
and, after a youth of poverty and 
labor in obscure professions, he 
has reached a position of affluence 
and universal recognition. Oflate 
years he has forsaken the novel, 
and today he is better known asa 
dramatist. He has had acrimoni- 
ous debates with the critics and 
the censors; the first he accused 
of taking bribes, and the second 
refused to sanction the perform- 
ance of his play, Yohn the Baptist; 
this order, however, was ultimately 
revoked by the Kaiser himself, and 
the play ran for two hundred suc- 
cessive nights. Sudermann lives 
in Berlin, opposite the Wilhelm I. 
Memorial Church, near the 
Thiergarten. The ancient Castle 
Blankensee, near Trebbin, a few 
miles south of Berlin, is his sum- 
mer home. When he writes he 
demands perfect isolation, and 
sometimes makes off to Paris or 
Lake Como, where he denies him- 
self to all visitors and even declines 
to receive letters. At the begin- 
ning of his career he was a 
crude, forceful artist and a strong 
partisan, who appealed principally 
to the Social Democrats. From 
crudeness of technique and par- 
tisan bias he has slowly developed 
into askilful craftsman and a broad 
humanist. Still, the spirit of radi- 
calism survives in him; he is the 
apostle of unlimited individuality 
and the enemy of all dead form- 
ulas in church and society. 

Sudermann is looked upon 
by some as a destroyer of 
the sacred obligations of society 
and as an enemy of the old 
domestic _ ideals. Besides, his 
partial adoption of the philosophy 
of Nietzsche has arrayed him, 
apparently, against the Christian 
tendencies and institutions. For 
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THE ROYAL THEATRE, BERLIN 


meaning has the maidenly honor in question but to 
guarantee the future husband a certain dowry of 
purity of heart, of veracity and inclination? For it 
exists only for the promotion of marriage. Now 
kindly inquire in the sphere from which you come 
if your sister, with the unexpected fortune thrust 
upon her to-day, is not a far more desirable match 
than she ever was before. 

Robert —Trast, you are rough, you are cruel. 

Trast —Rough like nature, cruel like truth. It 
is only the lazy and the cowardly who wrap 
themselves in romance @ tout prix. You, however, 
have nothing more to do with all that, so give me 
your hand, shake the dust of home from your feet, 
and do not look back. 

Robert—First, I must have personal satisfaction. 

Trast —You are absolutely determined then to 
fight with him ? 


all this the reader who penetrates 
to the depths of his motives and 
meanings must feel that this oppo- 
sition is only superficial. He tries 
his heroes in the fire, and brings 
then forth stronger, nobler, wiser, 
and with a larger measure of moral 
earnestness. He may dissolve 
dogma, but, like Carlyle, he ener- 
gizes the motive forces. Still, as 
a last judgment, a comparison of 
that first book, written in the pure 
enthusiasm of youth, with his later 
works must show that he has 
yielded, and to his hurt, to the 
contaminating influences of a dis- 
solute environment. 


(thud E. Winauawvth. 


(Haverford College) 
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Robert —I had given up the thought of 
it—but now, now I will. 

Trast —Don’t be so old-fashioned. 

Robert —Old-fashioned—that may be. 
Perhaps just because I came into the world 
one of the common people, and my notions 
of honor had to be inoculated, I haven't 
the power to raise myself to the height of 
your intuitions. Therefore, let me go my 
own gait in my narrow-minded way. 

‘Trast —But what if he will not fight ? 

Robert —I shall compel him to. 

Trast —Aha! (Aside ) So that is what 
the revolver is for. If you have fully decided 
to let Mr. Kurt take a shot at you, every 
pretext under which he might refuse your 
challenge ought first to be removed. 

Robert —My God—you are right. 

Trast (drawing out his pocket-book. )— 
You do not object to my helping you ? 

Robert —No, you have already done so 
much for me that I cannot— 

Trast (handing him a check )—There! 

Robert —And if I can never work this 
off ? 

Trast —Then I will chalk it in the big 
chimney corner where the friendship 
account iskept. (Stroking Robert’s head) 
Well, it won’t be as bad asthat! Hm— 
my lad—something you have quite for 
gotten. 

Robert—W hat ? 

Trast —Leonora. 

Robert (shrinking )—Do not speak of 
her tome. 

Trast —You love her. 

Robert —Ah—I will not answer! 

Trast —And is she perhaps to think of 
you as her brother’s murderer ? 

Robert —Better than that she should 
think of me dishonored. 

Trast (drawing himself up to bis full 
height )—Am I not also called dishonored ? 
And have you not known me to be a 
decent fellow? And do I not hold my 
head as high as anyone in the worid? 
For shame! 


Rebert (after a silence) —Trast, forgive 
me. 

Trast —Forgive—nonsense! I like you 
—that’s all. 

‘Robert —Trast—I—will not—fight 

Trast —Word? 

‘Robert —Word! 

Trast —Come along, then. 

‘Robert—W here? 

Trast —What do I care! Out into tne 
world! 

‘Robert —Grant me a little longer. Shail 
I deny myself the privilege of casting his 
money at the feet of the generous donor? 


SCENE 12. 


Kurt Mihlingk Robert 


Leonora 


Mrs. Mihlingk 


Leonora (rushing forward) — Robert, 
have mercy! (At sight of her Robert drops 
his revolver and staggers back, his face in 
his hands. Gasping for breath Kurt sinks 
on the sofa.) 

Mrs. Miblingk (through the door in the 
center )—What is the matter? Kurt! 
(Hurries across to him.) Help, murder, 
murder! Do ring, Theodore, ring! 

Mihblingk —Quiet, quiet. The danger 
is over. What are you waiting for? Go! 

‘Robert —As a thief, I suppose? (Leo- 
nora makes startled gesture.) Yes, Leo- 
nora, you may as well know it. I have 
saved money. I am a thief! 

Leonora—Father! For hzaven’s sake, 
what have you done? 

‘Robert —Very well, then. This is the 
day of settlement. ‘et us cast up the 
account. The acco int between front and 
rear houses. We give our sweat and our 
heart’s blood fez you. In the meantime 
you seduce our sisters and our daughters 
and ,->~ for their shame with the money 
we have earned for you—for which you 
call yourselves our benefactors. I have 
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worked tooth and nail for your gain, and 
asked no reward. I have looked up to you 
as one looks up to the saints. You were 
my faith and my religion—And what did 
you do? You stole the honor of my house 
from me, for it was honest if it did belong 
You stole the 
hearts of my people from me, for if they 


to the rear of your house. 


are dirty beggars, I did love them all the 
You stole the pillow from me 
where I would have laid my head to rest 
after labor for you. You stole my home, 


same. 


you stole my love for man and my faith in 
God—you stole my peace, my sense of 
shame, my quiet conscience. You reached 
up and stole the very sun of heaven from 
me—you are the thieves—you ! 

Miihlingk (after a silence) —Shall I have 
the servants turn you out? 

Leonora (interposes)—You will not do 
that, father. 

Mihlingk —What? You? 

Leonora—He shall go away from here 
Or, 
father, you will have to turn me out, too! 

‘Robert —Leonora, what are you doing ? 

Leonora—Have you not a word of apol- 
Not a single 


unhurt and of his own free will! 


ogy to offer him, father? 
word ? 

Miuhlingk —You are crazy! 

Robert — Never mind, Leonora! I 
shall think of you with—gratitude as 
long as I live. In you alone I leave behind 
what is called home. God bless you for 
everything. And now farewell! (Goes 
to the door.) 


Leonora (rushing after him with a pas- 


sionate cry and clinging to him )—Don’t 
go! Don’t go! But if you must go, then 
take me with you! 

Robert —Leonora! 

Miuhlingk —Wh—what does ? 

Leonora—Do not leave me alone! I am 
cold here within these walls! You are 
my home, too! You have always been! 
Look, I have thrown myself at you! You 
can’t refuse to take me now! 


Mihlingk —Oh, what a scandal! 

Leonora—Dear father, we will not rage 
at one another. I love this man. For 
what you took from him, I offer him in 
reparation what I have. (Half to Robert ) 
I have, it is true, nothing but myself— 
If he wants that— 

‘Robert —Leonora! 


SCENE 13 


The former Trast 


Trast —What has happened here ? 

Leonora (goes quickly towards him)—I 
thank you, my friend, you showed me the 
right way. 
home, a new duty! 

‘Robert (after a glance at Kurt, who is 
sitting as if stunned, with lingering bitter- 


(He puts bis 


Robert, we will make a new 


ness )—And a new honor. 
arm around her.) 

Mrs. Miblingk —And this is our thanks, 
Theodore ? 

Leonora—I do not ask you for forgive- 
ness, for what I do I must do. That can’t 
be wrong, I feel sure. But I beseech you 
—think of me in peace. 

Miihlingk —Indeed? And do you imag- 
ine you will leave this house without being 
told what you are? You—(raises his arms 
as if to curse). 

Trast (steps up to bim)—Now don’t, 
Councilor. Why excite yourself with curs- 
ing? (Low.) And besides—in confidence 
—your daughter is not making such a 
bad match. That young man is to be my 
partner and, also, as I have no relatives, 
my heir. 

Mihblingk —But—Count—why did you 
not say that— 

Trast (quickly stepping back three paces, 
his hands raised in protestation) — Your 
blessing—I entreat you—send by mail. 


[ The curtain falls 
—Translated by Mary Bacon 
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Beautifully housed in a commodious 
gallery adjoining his private apartments, 
the very fine collection of paintings 
belonging to Mr. Peter A. Schemm, of 
Philadelphia, is a delight to those who have 
the privilege of examining it. There is 
not an inch of room to spare on the walls 
of this gallery. They are covered to the 
sky-line with pictures of all sizes and sub- 
jects representing the most prominent 
modern artists. And even this fine exhibit 
of more than two hundred numbers is not 
all. The limitations of space have made 
it necessary to store a large number, and 
many have been loaned to public institu- 
tions for exhibition. But, as it stands, 
this collection represents fairly and fully 
what is best in the art of the day. 

The range that these pictures cover is 
extraordinary. Mr. Schemm’s taste is 
broadly catholic; he is the devotee of no 
one school, but from all he has selected 
those works that have appealed to his 
individual judgment. Many years have 
been devoted to their gradual acquirement. 
It is notable that, with very few exceptions, 
only modern painters are here represented. 
Mr. Schemm is not a collector of the old 
masters. He has confined his selection to 
what is living and vital in the art of the 
day, including a showing of the work 
of rising men which will doubtless appreciate 
in importance as time goes on. 

In addition to the paintings themselves 
Mr. Schemm possesses what is probably a 
unique collection of autographs of the 
artists. Uponthe acquisition of a painting 
Mr. Schemm causes it to be photographed, 
and forwards a print to the artist. In 
almost every case the print is returned with 
the painter’s signature, and in many 
instances with personal inscriptions to the 
owner. The result is of value not only 
from the interest that attaches to the auto- 


graphs, but as a seal of approval and a tes- 
timony to the authenticity of each example 
of the painter’s work. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Schemm 
THE BooKLOVERS MAGAZINE has been 
enabled to reproduce, for the first time, a 
number of the paintings in this important 
collection. The aim has been to show a 
representative work by each artist ; to ex- 
hibit the personal idiosyncracies and achieve- 
ments of style, coloring, or subject by which 
each has attained his present standing; 
and, finally, to present a series of pictures 
that, entirely apart from the names of those 
who executed them, are interesting and 
beautiful in themselves. 

The figure of The Communicant by Jules 
Breton has been spoken of as worthy to 
have stepped forth from this painter’s cele- 
brated work, Le Grand Pardon, and a 
higher compliment could hardly have been 
paid. That famous painting is remarkable 
for grouping, and for the care with which 
each separate form and face is portrayed. 
But the same care has been bestowed upon 
this single figure, and there is none better 
worthy of praise in the larger painting. 
The painting is nearly life-size, the pose is 
natural and graceful, and there is an 
expression upon the face that justifies all 
the title should convey. The seriousness 
of the eyes and mouth, the reverent bear- 
ing of the whole body, and the care with 
which the lighted taper is held, all are in 
perfect consonance with the religious office 
in which the subject is about to take part. 
The picturesque costume of the French 
peasant is admirably suited to the theme, 
and the colors of blouse and sash and cap, 
though sober, are well thrown out against’ 
the lighter background. 

Bouguereau is represented by The Veil, 
a figure piece of a totally different style 
from the nymphs and nudities with which 





THE COMMUNICANT 
FROM THE PAINTING BY JUIES BRETON 
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his name is commonly associated. The 
figure, which is nearly life size, is fully 
draped, and the graceful posture of the 
hands lifting the white veil away from the 
forehead is very charming. The dominant 
note of the drapery iswhite. This picture 
was painted in 1898, and as Bouguereau 
has done very little work since the death 
of his son, and is now doing practically 
none at all, this particular example is likely 
to increase both in interest and value. 


The picture by J. L. Gérome, The 


Prayer, Mosque of Caid Bey, Cairo, is an’ 


excellent example of the work of this 
famous painter of Oriental subjects, 
although the greater number of his East- 
ern paintings depict outdoor scenes, under 
the blazing African sunlight. This inter- 
ior view is notable for the daring juxta- 
position of rich, almost barbaric colors one 
against the other in the background, while 
the white-robed figures in the front are 
thrown into strong and effective relief. 
This painting was shown in the Paris 
Salon of 1895. 

A very beautiful nature painting is The 
Rippling Stream, by Fritz Thaulow. The 
water seems to come gently moving from 
the centre to the lower foreground, and 
almost to be upon the point of overrun- 
ning the edge. The gleam and shimmer 
of the sunlight upon the little waves seem 
undulating with their motion, and actually 
sparkle before one’s eyes. The old mill 
in the background with the colors of its 
grey walls and red roof softened and sub- 
dued by time, is reflected in the restless 
surface of the stream, and the uncertain 
outlines seem to spread out and contract 
with the rise and fall of their liquid mirror. 
It is always a difficult matter to reproduce 
the ever-changing color of water, and the 
wonderful fidelity with which that very 
characteristic has been transferred to this 
canvas could only have been imparted by 
an artist of extraordinary ability. 

Sheep in the Highlands is a painting by 
William Watson, since Landseer’s death 
perhaps the foremost animal painter in Eng- 
land. The figures of the sheep are remark- 
ably life-like in attitude, and the grouping is 
most effective. The freedom and rugged 
strength of the Highland setting are 
exceedingly well indicated. It seems the 
only natural one for these unrestrained 
wanderers on their native heath. 


An early example of the work of Ridg- 
way Knight is his Mussel Gatherer, which, 
like The Communicant, represents a French 
peasant and asingle figure. This painting 
ranks among his best, and is certainly a very 
charming study. The tall and _ sturdily 
erect figure of the girl shows in every line 
the worker, and the healthy, hearty body 
that is brought to perfection by invigorat- 
ing toil in the open air and the salty stim- 
ulation of the sea. Thesandy beach upon 
which she stands, and the ocean stretching 
out in the distance furnish the needful 
relief of a brighter color to the plain, blue- 
clad form, and the basket upon her back is 
the symbol of her vocation. 

An Auburn ‘Beauty is one of Henner’s 
early paintings, and is distinguished by the 
delicacy and softness of tone for which 
this well-known painter is renowned. 
The beauty of feature of this particular 
picture is unusual; in contour and expres- 
sion one finds little to criticize, while the 
transparency of the flesh tints and the 
natural coloring of the hair are most 
admirable. It is a picture that one can 
study long without tiring of the pure 
beauty of the girlish face, and for the hint 
of the soul that looks out upon one from 
the deep and lustrous eyes. 

Jacque’s dn Old Farmyard in Brie is 
yellowish in its prevailing tone, conveying 
admirably a twilight effect. The early 
evening hour is suggested by the dimming 
outlines of the buildings, and by the hud- 
dled crowd of sheep returning to the fold. 
It is a representative specimen of the work 
of this famous painter of farm and field, 
and was greatly admired at the Exposition 
Universelle of 1889, where it was exhibited. 

Two Schreyers have been selected for 
reproduction, On the March and Entangled 
in the Marshes. They are both in the 
artist’s characteristic manner, both treat- 
ing men and horses, and both full of the 
action and movement that he has always 
so forcibly expressed. The first of these 
shows the progress of a troop of soldiers of 
Morocco in their picturesque national 
costume, pressing forward and crowding 
one upon the other. Every figure of man 
and animal shows eagerness in its every 
line. The illusion of unceasing motion for- 
ward is complete. The coloring is not so 
strong in this as in many of Schreyer’s 
other works, but is nevertheless most 
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effective. The haze of the African desert 
has a subduing tendency. The other pic- 
ture, Entangled in the Marshes, is even 
more vigorous in its action. The crowd 
of horses striving to free themselves from 
the treacherously yielding soil, struggling 
and terrified by their fruitless efforts, the 
one man endeavoring to control them, 
himself realizing and fearful of the immi- 
nent danger, these form a very striking 
and powerful group. The colors are 
strong and finely contrasted, and the 
painting is considered one of the best of 
this artist’s works inthe country. Theorig- 
inal canvas is enormous, and there is every 
opportunity afforded for closeness of detail 
and careful elaboration of the minor points. 

The most important painting by 
Gritzner in this country, in fact the most 
important outside of Germany, is his 
Blessing the Vintage, which is here repro- 
duced. Apart from its merit as a painting 
it is notable as being the only one in which 
many figures are shown. There are 
eighteen of them, while the majority of 
his pictures contain three or four at most. 
This is a particularly effective presentation 
of a characteristic scene; the dark back- 
ground with only a little light entering the 
high window, the peasants in their native 
costume, the white-robed monk drawing 
wine from the cask, make an admirable 
setting for the brilliant scarlet habit of the 
priest in the centre foreground. The dash 
of glowing color gives just the relief that 
is needed. The grouping, too, is excellent. 

The picture by Israels, the dean of the mod- 
ern Dutch school, reminds one inevitably of 
Millet. There is a calm and peacefulness 
about this Twilight that bears with it the 
feeling of the day’s end and the cessation 
of toil that is characteristic of one of the 
French artist’s most famous paintings. It 
is merely a suggestion, for the methods of 
the two painters are widely different, yet 
something of the same effect is rendered. 
This painting is considered by Israels him- 
self to be one of his best. 

Another Dutch artist of the first rank, 
Blommers, is represented by his ‘Baby 
Asleep, undoubtedly a masterpiece. The 
humble interior of a peasant’s cottage and 
the figures of the mother and cradled child 
are wonderfully accurate. The whole effect 
is produced in a low key that is peculiarly 
appropriate to the subject. The calm 
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content that pervades the whole picture, 
concentrated in the child’s unheeding 
slumber and the busy mother’s serenely 
happy face make this picture a perfect 
cottage idyl. 

Jean Paul Clays, the Belgian painter, is 
represented by his Calm on the ‘Rhine, 
Holland. The fishing vessels, their rig- 
ging, and all the minor accessories are 
unmistakably of Holland. There is abso- 
lute absence of motion in every detail of 
the painting, and the lazy stillness of a 
summer noon is capitally expressed. 

Mr. Dendy Sadler’s The Tailor Shop in 
the Monastery belongs to his earlier period. 
It is hard to realize that this artist, whose 
name is now inseparably associated with 
more or less conventional scenes of the 
fashionable English society of the eight- 
eenth century, won his first fame by a 
series of paintings depicting the every-day 
humorous sides of monastic life. _Compar- 
ison results in favor of the earlier motive. 
The faces and figures of the four monks, 
each intent upon the portion of work that 
he has in hand, are capitally portrayed; 
the high austerity symbolized by the 
severely plain habit of their religious order 
is in almost ludicrous contrast with the 
nature of the work upon which its wearers 
are engaged, yet their serious aspect and 
their earnestness relieve the painting from 
any approach to burlesque. 

The Roybet selection, 4 Spanish Noble- 
man, shows the direct influence of the 
artist’s master, Bonnet, who has made a 
special study of the old Spanish masters. 
This picture is admirable in pose; true 
Spanish pride of race is expressed in the 
dignity of the grandee’s bearing. The color 
effect is remarkable; the costume is black 
and white, and even the closest examinatoin 
almost persuades one that it is actually 
black velvet that lies upon the canvas. 

Mother and Child, by Lenbach, isa very 
favorable specimen of the work of the most 
celebrated portrait painter in Germany, if 
not in Europe. The flesh tints of both 
figures are surprisingly faithful, and the 
pose of both is notably natural and graceful. 
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CALM ON THE RHINE, HOLLAND 


FROM THE PAINTING BY JEAN PAUL CLAYS 





THE TAILOR SHOP IN THE MONASTERY 


FROM THE PAINTING BY W. DENDY SADLER 
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A SPANISH NOBLEMAN 


FROM THE PAINTING BY F. ROYBET 








MOTHER AND CHILD 


FROM THE PAINTING BY FRANZ VON LENBACH 





























FRANZ LISZT, IN 1876 





CHOPIN’S PHANTOM PRELUDE 
A REMINISCENCE OF LISZT 


One morning before the avalanche of 
pianists had arrived to claim his attention 
and do him homage, Liszt received me at 
his villa, and while we were still convers- 
ing about his season in Rome, Vienna, 
and Buda-Pesth, Martha Remmert was 
announced. 

After a cordial greeting from her Master 
she expressed a desire to play for him the 
Chopin Prelude No. 15 in D flat. 

“Ah! that pleases me!’’ exclaimed 
Liszt. ‘‘ Let us see your conception of 
it,’’ he continued, and added, “‘I have not 
heard it played in a long time.” 

As she began, an air of great tenderness 
and, I thought, a tinge of sorrow, came 
over the Master’s mobile face. Part of 
the time his eyes were closed, and when 
open they had a dreamy, absent, and 
distant expression. 

Evidently the past was conjured up by 
the performance, for as Miss Remmert 
concluded, Liszt said: ‘‘Did you ever 
read Madame Sand’s account of the 
composition of that prelude ?”’ 

Saying this, he stepped to a shelf and 
taking a small volume down opened it, and 
while finding the place mumbled softly to 
himself, “‘ Yes, one must know Chopin 
himself, one must know his sorrows and 
sufferings to play him well.’’ Then, sud- 
denly, ‘* Here is the story told by Madame 
Sand herself,’’ and he read: 

“One day Maurice and I had gone to 
Palma. We had left Chopin compara- 
tively well. There fell, towards evening, 
a heavy rain which swelled the streams and 
exposed us to great danger from the floods. 
Finally about midnight we reached home. 
Our delay was exceedingly unpleasant to 
us, for we knew that it would greatly dis- 
turb our dear invalid. The excitement in 
which we found him was indeed very 
great. It had already given place to a 


silent despair. He had composed this 
sublimely beautiful prelude with tears in 
his eyes. When he saw us coming he 
arose with a shriek, remained standing 
almost motionless, and with a strange, 
hollow voice cried out, ‘Oh, I thought you 
were no longer alive!’ He related to us 
afterward, that during our absence he had 
had a vision, and that he was not able to 
separate the dream from the reality. He 
sank into a kind of trance, and while he 
was playing on the piano, he thought he 
had disappeared from the earth, and that 
he was no longer among the living. It 
seemed to him that he was drowned, lying 
at the bottom of the sea, and feeling the 
cold drops of water falling in measured 
time upon his breast. The prelude which 
he composed this evening really recalls 
the raindrops which were falling upon the 
roof of the cloister; but according to his 
interpretation these drops indicated the 
tears falling from heaven upon his heart.’’ 

Then going to the instrument Liszt laid 
the book down, and giving one of his 
significant grunts, seated himself, saying : 

“You know this repeated tone, repre- 
senting the dropping of water, must be 
played evenly throughout,’’ but, he added, 

“I like to play one measure as an 
introduction.’ 

He then commenced on the single tone, 
repeating it alone for an entire measure, 
playing the plaintive melody with such 
a tender touch and with such infinite 
variety of expression that each individual 
phrase was clothed with a significance and 
charm peculiar to itself. During this time 
the dropping of the water continued in the 
accompaniment, steady, inexorable, and 
coldly cruel. 

The pleading pathos of the theme was 
produced with such a singing tone that 
it became almost articulate, and Liszt’s 
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* This is the extra measure played by Liszt. 


sympathy with it was emphasized, now and 
then, with an involuntary nod of assent. 
Now the key changes to the minor, and 
the dropping of water continues on the 
same tone, but passes to an octave lower. 
The deep sepulchral tones. in slow meas- 
ured movement, depict the awakening of 
the dead: phantoms slowly arise, with 
ghastly cerements of the tomb falling about 
them, and faintly and distantly approach. 
Gradually they come nearer: the dropping 
water measures off and accompanies their 
onward gliding movement, while plaintive 
sighs aud groans escape from the sealed 
lips of the dead. Yet nearer the ghostly 


od 
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procession approaches; a feeling of terror 
now possesses the wizard who has conjured 
up this dread phantom of the grave, and 
he cries out in horror at the fearful appar- 
ition his own imagination has produced. 
In massive, crashing chords he fairly shrieks 
in consternation as the spectre approaches 
nearer, and, finally exhausted, he falls into 
a half-conscious swoon. 

Then the sweetly plaintive, almost 
entreating, melody is resumed and inter- 
rupted with a sharp cry of despair; the 
*’ Prelude ’’ then closes with a sigh of resig- 
nation, while the repeated note, like the 
unceasing ticking of a clock, continues to 
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drop—drop—drop—its liquid, unmerciful 
tone predicting the inexorabledoom of man. 

As Liszt played, his demeanor changed 
in sympathy with the intensely dramatic 
content of the work. During the sombre 
phantasy, his teeth were set, his lips and 
massive jaw firm, his entire face almost 
rigid; his gray eyes burned with the com- 
poser’s inspiration, and his body straight- 
ened out as he leaned somewhat away from 


From bronxe-relief, by 4. Bovy 
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him ; as though he felt himself again in his 
presence, and he would once more prove 
his devotion to Chopin’s inspired art, and 
show him that Liszt still knew and could 
portray his innermost soul. 

When he had finished, neither Miss 
Remmert or myself spoke; it seemed 
somehow inappropriate, as though one 
should interrupt a prayer or a hymn with 
conversation. Liszt arose, and, without a 


FREDERIC FRANCOIS CHOPIN 


the key-board. When he struck the pon- 
derous chords of terror, there was a 
vehemence almost diabolical in the sudden 
swoop of his great hands, and the tre- 
mendous crash fairly made one shiver. His 
nostrils became distended, and his breath 
came quickly, as one laboring under great 
excitement. Indeed, it seemed that the 
spell of the great “‘tone-poet,’’ with whom, 
in his earlier years, he had been on such 
friendly terms, had completely mastered 


word, turned and looked out of the win- 
dow. What a flood of memories were 
rushing over his soul, of a past half-forgot- 
ten! How this little prelude “‘ had rolled 
away the stone’”’ of his sepulchered life 
and resurrected the happy days, the days of 
triumph and glory in Paris! 
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FROM VIRGINAL TO PIANOFORTE 
BY HENRY E. KREHBIEL 


The conventional pianoforte recital 
begins, as a rule, with a composition of 
Bach, proceeds then through a sonata by 
Beethoven to a group of pieces by the 
composers of the romantic period, prefer- 
ence being given to Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, and Chopin, and ends with a 
thunderous proclamation of the stability of 
the instrument, and the volubility of finger, 
muscularity, and endurance of the player, 
in a Hungarian rhapsody by Liszt. There 
are many variants of this scheme, but it 
will serve as a type and also as a text for 
a brief survey of pianoforte literature, and 
a discussion of some things which the 
virtuoso generally ignores, but which the 
amateur may pleasantly and_ profitably 
study. 

The scheme is representative of over two 
centuries of pianoforte music—or rather it 
would be thus representative if the Bach 
pieces generally chosen were not tran- 
scriptions by Liszt or Tausig of works 
originally composed for the organ—and 
this is to its credit. But it ignores the 
music of the century which preceded 
Bach, and the creations of the last half of 
the nineteenth century. The first case 
gives me more concern than the last, for I 
may as well confess at the outset as have 
the fact discovered later that I feel but 
little sympathetic interest in the pianoforte 
composition of this latter day. This is 
not, however, because of that extravagant 
conservatism which finds beauty only in 
what is old. I am not conscious of being 
reactionary in any particular. Music is 
too young an art, and its progress in some 
departments within our time has been too 
obvious to give color of reason to the claim 
sometimes made that its capabilities have 
been exhausted. 

I am indifferent to modern pianoforte 
composition for the same reason, probably, 


that the concert players are. They scan 
every novelty from a famous pen with 
almost feverish eagerness in the hope that 
it may prove good enough to be included 
in their repertories; yet they discard them 
nearly all. 

Some years ago I made a careful study 
of the programs of all the concerts of a New 
York season in which the _ pianoforte 
figured. The analysis disclosed that out 
of two hundred and fifty-six pianoforte 
compositions of all kinds, except concertos 
and sonatas—that is to say, out of two 
hundred and fifty-six compositions in the 
forms most cultivated by the composers of 
today—more than two-thirds were the 
works of dead masters, and the remaining 
numbers included the works of local com- 
posers, who, by giving concerts of their 
own, or in other ways, got their names on 
the list. 

The concertos played exemplified the 
survival of the fittest of a century’s 
productions; and of the sonatas, sixteen 
were by Beethoven, a number several 
times greater than that of all the sonatas 
of the other composers combined. The 
demonstration seems conclusive that, de- 
spite their willingness, pianists are hard put 
to find new music which makes appeal to 
their judgment, taste, and affection. 

If we cannot find attractive novelties in 
the productions of today, we might profit- 
ably look for them in the productions of 
the century which is ignored by those who 
take Bach for a starting-point. In this 
respect a good example was set by Rubin- 
stein fifteen or sixteen years ago at his 
historical recitals in St. Petersburg and 
London. His programs began with com- 
positions by Thomas Tallis, William Bird, 
Dr. John Bull, and Orlando Gibbons, the 
chief glories of the earliest school of com- 
posers for distinctively key-board stringed 
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SHOWING CONSTRUCTION OF THE CLAVICHORD 


instruments. They wrote for the virginal, 
and, with their associates in the English 
school, compassed a period a century in 
advance of the Frenchmen and Italians 
who are credited with the establishment 
of schools of clavier composers and players 
in their own countries. Their influence 
did not extend very much beyond their 
time and country, though one of them, 
Bull, enjoyed celebrity throughout Europe 
as organist, clavier player, and composer. 

Ernst Fauer, in his selections from their 
works published under the title, Old 
English Music, has opened this treasure- 
trove to all players. The pieces are not 
many, but practically the whole body of 
English music of the period may be 
studied in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, 
published by Breitkopf and Hartel for 
the editors, J. A. Fuller-Maitland and W. 
Barclay Squire, who transcribed the music 
into modern notation. In the histories 
the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book has been 
known hitherto as Queen Elizabeth’s Vir- 
ginal Book from a belief once held, in which 
Sir John Hawkins shared, that the volume 
of manuscript music had belonged to the 
queen, who had considerable skill as a 
player upon the virginal. Its present name 
is due to the fact that the book has long 
been preserved in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge. 

The music illustrates a great step in the 
process of emancipating instrumental from 
vocal music, which began in the fourteenth 
century and came to full fruition in the 
seventeenth. There is nothing of an 
earlier date that is tolerable to modern 
ears; but pieces like the Courante Jewell 
and The King’s Hunting Jigg, by Bull, Sel- 
linger’s Round and The Carman’s Whistle, 
by Bird, will be found full of charm for the 
hearer cf today, especially if they are played 
in the proper manner; on which point a 


word presently. The pieces are predom- 
inantly cast in the form of variations, the 
subjects of which are the popular songs of 
the day—such as The Carman’s Whistle ; 
John, Come Kiss Me Now—and dances, 
especially pavans and galliards. 

To play them properly calls for extreme 
nimbleness and lightness of fingers. The 
instrument for which they were written 
resembled in form the modern pianoforte 
(which was not invented until well on 
in the eighteenth century) and in hav- 
ing a key-board and metal strings; but 
the mechanism was wholly different, and 
this difference should be borne in mind in 
performing the old pieces. The strings of 
the spinet, virginal, and harpsichord were 
twanged with quill points stuck into up- 
right bits of wood called jacks, which 
rested on the farther end of the keys and 
were pushed upward by the depression of 
the keys. As they rose the quill points 
were lifted against the strings, and snapped 
them in passing. There were no differences 
of forte and piano in the instruments except 
in the case of the harpsichord, and there 
they were produced by such devices as a 
swell-box, and the use of additional sets of 
strings and jacks which could be coupled 
to the fundamental sets, as the different 
stops are coupled in anorgan. ‘The essen- 
tials in playing were fluency, evenness, and 
good phrasing; expression was an un- 
known quantity. 

Of the French school which flourished 
in the seventeenth century, beginning with 
Andre Campion de Chambonniéres (1610- 
1670) and culminating in Couperin le 
Grand and Rameau, practically nothing 
has survived in our concert rooms, though 
there may be found in the musical works 
of that period the graceful budding of 
tendencies which are paramount today. 
The virginal music of the English school 
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rests upon the songs of the people; the 
clavecin music of the French school is 
rooted in the gallantries of the court of 
Louis XIV. where Chambonnieres, as well 
as Couperin, was music master. The songs 
which the English virginalists varied were 
taken out of the mouths of the English 
people, who, in the Shakesperian era and 
before, were the most musical people in 
Europe, practitioners of the art being 
numerous in all classes from royalty down- 
ward. The dances which were the staple 
of the French composers were the stacely 
and elegant functions of the ball-rooms and 
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fect of the quilled instruments—the brevity 
of theirtone. An expressive sostenuto being 
impossible, the melody was hung upon a 
trellis-work of tonal blossoms through 
which its contours might be traced. 

A knowledge of these embellishments, 
not only of the meaning of the signs by 
which they were indicated, but also of the 
manner in which they were performed, is 
essential to a performance of this music; 
yet few pianists, except those who have 
devoted themselves to the pedagogics of 
the art, havetaken thetroubletostudythem. 

Here, then, is another reason why the 











ITALIAN CLAVICEMBALO, END OF SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


theatres of the great Louis. Like the 
manners of the time, they were marked 
by the perfection of artificial gentleness and 
grace. Everything was affected, but the 
affectation, like that of the courtiers and 
their ladies for pastoral life, was charmingly 
pretty. The frank rudeness of the English 
school of a hundred years before was gone, 
and in its place had come highly embel- 
lished elegance. Now there appeared, as 
an essential element in performance, a 
multitude of embellishments, grace-notes, 
mordents, trills, the natural complement of 
the rococo style of ornamentation, but de- 
signed also to minimize a characteristic de- 


programs of pianists ought to be extended 
farther into the past than they reach at 
present. ‘That the music of the virginalists 
of England and clavecinists of France will 
be heard with growing interest by the 
public is a fair deduction from the ten- 
dency toward a revival of archaic tastes, 
instruments, and musical manners, which 
has been noticeable during the last decade. 
Orchestral conductors have charmed audi- 
ences with the old dances of Rameau and 
Gluck, and some of the unfamiliar sym- 
phonies of Karl Philipp Emanuel Bach, 
Dittersdorf, and Mozart. The viola 
d’ amore has reappeared in the concert room. 
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Music lovers have crowded around Mr. 
Dolmetsch in London to hear the music 
of past centuries played upon the instru- 
ments for which it was written. At the 
Paris Exposition of 1900 newly made speci- 
mens of archaic instruments were laid be- 
fore the jury; and some years ago the his- 
toric house of Erard resumed, in a small 
way, the manufacture of harpsichords. 
Inthe music of the French clavecinists, 
moreover, may be found some of the earli- 
est examples of program music. Within 
the compass of a short piece in strict form 
and style, Couperin attempts to depict 
types of character and nationality, virtues, 
vices, mythical creatures, and even to 
paint portraits. He was much admired by 
Rubinstein, whose favorite pieces were La 
Favorite, La Tenébreuse, La Bandoline, Le 
Bavelot Flottant (an article of neckwear 
with long, dangling ends), Les Bacchanales, 
Les Moissoneurs, Le Reveil Matin, Les 
Bergeries, and Le Carillon. ‘This ten- 
dency toward musical characterization, in 
which there are distinct gleams of Schu- 
mann’s romanticism, was continued by 
Rameau, who not only reformed the 
French opera and founded a system of 
harmony which has retained some of its 
validity till today, but also advanced by 
gigantic strides the art of clavier playing. 
Of his works Rubinstein used to play Le 
Rappel des Oiseaux, Les Tendres Plaintes, 


L’ Egyptienne, La Timide, and La Poule. 
The last piece is a humorous sally of 
wonderful ingenuity and beauty. <A 
theme, imitative of the clucking of a hen, 
is carried out in the severe style with 
as much learning and seriousness as if the 
labor were expended on a setting of the 
missal text, and the effect is vastly diverting. 

That storms were as fruitful a subject 
for musical delineation then as now will 
readily be imagined. English virginal music 
is represented in this class by a fantasia by 
John Mundy, which appears in the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book. ‘The sections of 
this fantasia, rhythmically varied and the- 
matically unconnected, bear the inscript- 
ions Fine Weather, Lightning, Thunder, 
three times. At the last comes a slow 
movement marked 4 Clear Day. 

When the German writers took up de- 
lineative music they were not satisfied 
with the sententiousness of Couperin. His 
programs and Rameau’s were mere titles 
which served to stimulate the fancy or 
irritate the curiosity of the listener. 
Kuhnau, a predecessor of Bach as cantor 
at the school of St. Thomas in Leipsic, 
thought that incidents might be detailed 
in music, that stories might be told, and 
he actually translated six Bible stories into 
tones. To these alone of his works is 
attention here given, for the reason that 
they are accessible to amateurs. 
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Of the German predecessors of Bach, 
Johann Froberger, who died in 1667, also 
wrote descriptive pieces, and Mundy, to 
whose meteorological fantasia in the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book reference has been 
made, died forty-seven years before Fro- 
berger. The Bible stories which Kuhnau 
undertook to tell were of the combat be- 
tween David and Goliath, the banishment 
of Saul’s melancholy by David’s harp play- 
ing, the marriage of Jacob, Hezekiah’s sick- 
ness and recovery, Gideon, the savior of 
Israel, and the tomb of Jacob. For these 
sonatas the composer has not only provided 
descriptive titles, but also descriptive 
legends for each movement and preface. 
This verbal commentary is absolutely 
necessary to an understanding of the 
composer’s purposes, but with these under- 
stood, the methods employed are frequently 
interesting for their ingenuity and effective- 
ness. Program music, since Schumann, 
is psychological rather than externally 
descriptive; it runs to mood pictures. 
Kuhnau’s method was one of physical 
suggestion. Hisscheme in the first of the 
biblical sonatas may serve as an illustration. 





The first movement depicts Goliath and 
his bravado. Giants are heavy-footed as 
well as heavy-witted. Heavy steps, like 
Fasolt’s and Fafner’s are heard ascending 
from the lowest bass of the instrument; 
the giant is approaching. The terrified 
Israelites fall upon their knees in prayer (a 
chorale), their terror depicted in the tremb- 
ling accompaniment to their hymn-petition. 
A pastoral movement in triple time tells of 
the coming of the shepherd lad, David. 
The combat follows. Goliath is repre- 
sented by cumbrous strides from-the first 
movement, David by a figure from the 
pastoral movement. AA scintillant scale 
passage flashes upward through the treble 
(it is the pebble from David’s sling), and 
the bass goes toppling down, down, from 
A-flat to E below the staff. ‘ Casca 
Goliath’’ (Goliath falls), says the com- 
mentator, quite unnecessarily. The Philis- 
tines flee in rapid passages, the Israelites 
rejoice in pastoral measures, and after the 
maidens have greeted the victor, they cele- 
brate his triumph and their own deliverance 
in a joyous dance—a minuet. 

For present purposes Kuhnau has merely 
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historical interest, as has Buxtehude, to 
whom the youthful Bach looked up with 
respect and reverence. ‘This German 
music has not the charm of the French, 
and cannot so easily be brought back to 
our sympathies. Wecometo Bach, whose 
inventions and preludes and fugues com- 
posing The Well-Tempered Clavichord 
wise teachers place in the hands of their 
pupils, and recommend as the musical staff 
of life. ‘Learn Bach,’ said Rubenstein 
to his pupils in St. Petersburg ; “* sink your- 
self in him! He will be your best and 
most trustworthy guide. When you 
become satiated and impatient with the 
romantic, dramatic, lyric—as I do, for 
example—then turn to Bach. He will 
refresh you as if on a torrid day in midsum- 
mer, exhausted by the heat, you enter a 
Gothic temple where you are surrounded 
by quiet and peacefulness, where all pas- 
sions subside, and a secret something exalts 
you, quietly, powerfully.” 

Bach, though compelled to consider the 
harpsichord in his compositions designed for 
public performance, preferred the clavichord 
for his own use, as did hisson Karl Philipp 
Emanuel, who provided the foundation 
upon which modern pianoforte music, as 
distinguished from that written for quilled 
instruments, rests. The circumstance 
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not only accounts for the lovely lyricism in 
the Forty-Eight Preludes and Fugues, but 
also furnishes a clue to the manner in 
which Bach ought to be played. 

The clavichord was much feebler in 
tone than the harpsichord, but it had in 
a measurable degree the quality which 
differentiates the pianoforte from all the 
rest of its precursors—dynamic variety 
brought under the command of the player 
through touch alone. The strings of the 
clavichord were not snapped or plucked, 
but were struck by a metal pin flattened 
at the end which stood upright at the 
farther end of the key. This pin, called a 
tangent, had to be held against the string as 
long as it was desired to hear the tone, for it 
acted as one of the bridges which divided 
the strings into proper lengths. This fea- 
ture of the clavichord mechanism, which 
was simplicity itself, led to one of the fas- 
cinating effects of which the instrument 
was capable. By quietly rocking the 
finger upon the key after it had been 
depressed, a tremulousness was imparted 
to the tone something like the vibrato of 
the violinist. 

It is imperative that the hammer of the 
pianoforte leave the string immediately after 
contact less the tone be muffled ; hence the 
pianist has less direct influence on the tone 
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From an engraving by 7. Hardy 
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than the old clavichordist. The teaching 
which the recorded fact brings to the 
modern player who speaks the old language 
with the voice of today is that, so other 
essentials be kept in view, it is more proper 
to strive for expression of sentiment in the 
music of Bach than in that of any of his 
predecessors or contemporaries, if one 
wishes to hear the music aright. Even 
after the quilled instruments had given 
way to the pianoforte with its steadily 
increasing dynamic capabilities, it was long 
before the style of play cultivated on 
the harpsichord and clavichord was wholly 
abandoned. The old instruments were not 
pounded, but caressed. Repose, fluency, 
and lightness of finger were the notable 
features of Handel’s playing. When Bach 
played the movement of his fingers was 
so slight as to be scarcely noticeable, he 
did not change the position of his hands, 
and the rest of his body was motionless. 


Interest in clean fingering remained dom- 
inant among composer-performers down 
to Beethoven, and might profitably be 
borne in mind when his early works are 
played. The transcendental notions of 
technique which prevail today were devel- 
oped from Clementi, and are not called for 
in Beethoven’s music except, possibly, so far 
as the modern instrument and modern sur- 
roundings justify changes in style made to 
preserve symmetry. Haydn and Mozart 
fall under the technical sway of Karl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, and point toward the 
young Beethoven; but their music, like 
that of the nineteenth century, is terra 
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There was a time, not long ago, when 
the use of the photographic lens was 
limited, and the life of the photographer 
was tame as that of a tender of sheep; but 
nowadays, thanks to the daily newspaper 
and illustrated monthly magazine, nothing 
of importance in social life or the business 
world escapes the eye of the camera. 
Quicker plates, speedier shutters, faster 
lenses, and more energetic developers have 
made the photographic feat of yesterday 
the everyday work of today. It has been 
my good fortune during the past ten years 
to be called upon frequently to furnish 
special photographic illustrations taken 
under every condition of light and shade. 

In the early days of flashlight photo- 
graphy I undertook to picture the condi- 
tion of the bottom of a caisson eighty-five 
feet below the bed of the Delaware River. 
As will be seen by this little sketch, a cais- 
son is simply a long box, open at the bot- 
tom, sealed at the top, weighted to keep it 
down, braced to prevent collapse, and under 
heavy air pressure (in this case forty-five 
pounds to the square inch) to stop the 
inrush of the water underneath. You 
follow your camera through the circular 
hole at the top. A trap door closes above. 
A turn of a valve starts a screeching blast 
of moist, warm air. The impression grows 
upon you that blood is trickling from your 
ears. The screaming sound dies down. 
You try to swallow a lump in your throat, 
and suddenly discover that the steam jet is 
still working at full blast, sounding like the 
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phonograph room in Hades. Presently, 
when the air pressure has reached its limit, 
a trap door at your feet drops, and you pass 
down a vertical ladder to the bottom of the 
caisson. A curious sucking and blowing 
sound denotes the continual conflict of air 
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and water, and you trust-that the former 
willremain the victor. The steamy cham- 
ber, forty feet long and twenty feet wide, is 
crossed at every angle by massive oaken 
beams. A dozen semi-naked savages are 
handling pick, shovel, or crowbar. Every 
man is a Sandow, with abnormal lung 
capacity. Working in a caisson is a sure 
cure for consumption. 

Just before touching off the large charge 
of flashpowder the thought flashes through 
your mind: ‘* Willthe expansion caused by 
this explosion be followed by contraction ?”’ 
So you turn up your trousers another six 
inches, ignite the fuse, and await the flood! 
Nothing results, however, but a volley of 
coughing from twelve pairs of lungs. 

Not unlike going down the caisson was 
a trip I made into a mine-shaft. During 
the recent miners’ strike the pump men 
were called out, and the mine workings 
were in serious danger of destruction by 
the inrush of water. I accepted the invita- 
tion of a mine boss to accompany him 
upon a subterranean tour of inspection. 

“Hold tight,’’ said the mine boss. “‘ Let 
her go gently, Jim,’ winking at the engi- 
neer, and we dropped twelve hundred feet. 
““Well, how did you like the downward 
trip?’’ queried our guide. After a little 
massage, I replaced my Adam's apple, and 
said it wasn’t half bad. 

Many of the gangways of the Shenan- 
doah mines are miles in length. At one 
spot, on our way to the heading, the ceil- 
ing bulged with great blocks of coal. 

“*Any danger of a ‘cave-in’ ?”’ I ventured. 

“Not the slightest,’’ was the answer. 

Finding that the flood had not reached 
the working breast, I made a few flashlight 
photographs. Upon retracing my steps 
along the gangway I found the way 
blocked by a great fall of coal, crushing to 
matchwood a number of trucks, leaving 
just enough space for us to crawl through. 
As the mine was deserted, and the strikers 
had threatened to flood its workings, we 
looked back through that small opening 
and counted ourselves in great luck. 

Winter photography has peculiar fasci- 
nations. A week prior to my winter visit 
to Niagara a venturesome photographer 
had received a glancing blow from a 
huge icicle falling from the roof of the 
Cave of the Winds, dashing operator 
and camera down the steep ice slope. He 


was saved by a miracle from the very jaws 
of death, escaping with simply a broken 
leg, a few fractured ribs, and a deeply 
dented skull. This experience served as a 
warning, for the boom of falling ice occurred 
at frequent intervals. The winter tracery 
along the face of the Canadian Falls was 
never more lovely. I sought in vain for 
a point giving an unobstructed view of the 
Horseshoe Falls. At length, with the aid 
of a friend, I worked my way down the 
steep slope, and planted my camera upon 
the extreme tip of an overhanging, snow- 
covered rock. Upon regaining the bridle 
path I glanced back at my previous view- 
point, to discover that I had been stand- 
ing On an out-jutting mass of frozen snow, 
with nothing but cold air between me and 
jagged black rocks over a hundred feet 
below! 

But, hidden away in caves of the earth, 
the enthusiastic photographer finds material 
as fascinating as frost-formations, and more 
enduring. About a year ago word came from 
the village of Mapleton, midway between 
Harrisburg and Tyrone, in Pennsylvania, of 
the discovery of a wonderful cave. At the 
foot of a limestone cliff, rising sheer from 
the bank of the Juniata River to a height 
of about three hundred feet, we found the 
small arched entrance to the unexplored 
cave. At the end of a spacious chamber 
there was a natural doorway leading into 
a long passage-way about a dozen feet 
wide, fifteen feet high, and extending in 
an almost straight line for a distance of 
over two thousand feet. This was evi- 
dently the bed of an ancient subterranean 
stream. Presently there appeared signs of 
limestone formation, and following up a 
shallow water course, we soon came in 
sight of a succession of richly ornamented 
chambers, out-rivaling the splendors of 
Luray Cave. At many points the floor of 
the cave gave out a deep rumbling sound 
as we stepped over it, denoting still larger 
chambers below, and at one place our 
attention was arrested by the sound of a 
great body of falling water splashing into 
a basin far below. Determined to discover 
the source of the sound, we passed along 
a narrow tunnel leading from the main 
chamber until we found ourselves in a mere 
pocket of a place, just large enough to 
accommodate the pair of us. Upon remov- 
ing a block of limestone at the corner of 
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A CAVE-IN, SHENANDOAH MINE 


this pocket we found a small hole. We 
had brought with us a rope seventy-five feet 
in length. Finding that the end of the 
rope touched the floor about twenty-five 
feet below the hole, I attached the upper 
end to a stalagmite and, leaving my com- 
panion in charge, began the very foolish 
performance of sliding down the rope, bent 
on a tour of inspection. I stood on a 
narrow ledge at the top of a long forty-five 
degree shaft. The rope was let out to its 
limit. Down the shaft I went to the end 
of my tether. The waterfall was evidently 
just around the corner. 

““Can you give me three feet more 
rope ?’’ I asked. 

“Yes, if I untie a double knot, and hold 
the end of the rope,’’ was the answer. 

This was done, and I was enabled to 
traverse a sloping tunnel for a distance of 
about one hundred feet without the aid of 
the rope. There I stood at the edge of a 
great underground lake. By wading out a 
few feet I would be able to gain a point 
giving a view of the waterfall. The water 
appeared to be shallow. It proved to be 
deep and icy cold. I returned to the rope 
and called to my companion to look out, 


as I was about to return along the shaft. 
I received no reply to my frequent shouts. 
My oil torch burned out, leaving me in 


total darkness. It was a long time before 
I heard voices and presently saw a glim- 
mering light. —Two quarrymen, during the 
noon-hour, had decided to explore the cave. 
They noticed my companion’s torchlight, 
and found him fast asleep, entirely over- 
come by the fumes of our former flashlight 
work and the dense smoke of the oil torch. 
This little experience taught us the lesson 
that at least three persons should constitute 
an exploring party. 

The adventurous photographer has his 
ups as well as his downs, his overground 
as well as underground trips. In order 
to gain photographic skill for a contem- 
plated balloon voyage I made a series 
of snapshots, under all kinds of weather 
conditions, from the highest attainable 
points—from the roofs of New York 
skyscrapers, the rim of William Penn’s hat 
on Philadelphia’s City Hall, and the top of 
the Washington Monument. Upon these 
occasions the human ants on the pave- 
ments below always proved of great inter- 
est, and onseveral occasions I madestraight- 
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down snapshots of bunches of these bipeds 
in a feverish state of commotion. Here is 
one taken from the top of the City Hall 
Tower, Philadelphia, during the recent 
Knight Templars’ parade. If you will 
place the picture on the floor and examine 
it at a distance of about three feet, you will 
get a good idea of the appearance of the 
plaza from the view-point of William Penn. 

There is nothing exciting about a bal- 
loon voyage. You take your place in a 
shallow wicker basket; decide to take a 
picture of the crowd as you leave the earth; 
hear the order “‘let go,’’ and before you 
can press the button, the crowd has evap- 
orated—sunk out of sight—and the rest is 
a moving picture show, with no sense of 
motion, not the slightest feeling of danger, 
the air delightfully cool, and absolute 
silence. Presently a voice, apparently from 
another balloon a long way off, asks how 
you like the journey. You have exactly 
the same trouble with your hearing you 
had while in the caisson, but from an oppo- 
site cause—there pressure, here rarefac- 
tion. In this case, too, the act of swallow- 


ing brings relief. A balloon trip is for all 
the world like sitting in a dentist’s chair 
and taking a whiff of gas, followed by a 
pleasant dream. But, of course, instead 
of taking gas, gas is taking you. Photog- 
raphy under these conditions is a very 
simple matter—pvinting the lens over the 
edge of the basket, waiting until the desired 
object comes into view, and the snapshot 
is taken. 

One quiet summer evening we landed 
late upon the outskirts of a Jersey village. 
Weighting the balloon basket with stones, 
we had supper at a neighboring hotel, and 
at midnight resumed our celestial journey 
under a full moon. At the height of a 
mile, in the soft lunar light, New Jersey 
was really picturesque. Philadelphia was 
no longer acity; its thousands of twinkling 
arc-lights formed a great cluster of diamonds 
on avelvet background. The beacon at 
Barnegat flashed all too soon, and at five 
o’clock in the morning we landed near 
Long Branch, after a nocturnal flight of 
over eighty-seven miles. 

But my hobby has been the photograph- 
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ing of lightning flashes. More than twenty 
years ago my little ten-dollar camera had 
the honor of first securing the autograph 
of Jove, and seldom has a thunderstorm 
occurred since that time without being 
watched by the blinking eye of that same 
camera. One August night, while crossing 
the prairie of North Dakota, I ran into a real 
Western thunderstorm. All the lightning 
discharges I had ever seen were mere 
threads in comparison with these broad 
bands of flame. My berth being the last 
one in the rear car, the temptation to take 
a few snapshots from the end platform was 
too strong to resist. After Jove had given 
me several “‘ sittings ’’ I turned to enter the 
car, but found that the door had become 
latched. Knocking was useless, as the 
porter was shining shoes at the other end 
of the car. To kick with bare feet in a 
thunderstorm is a decided waste of energy. 
I could only wait until the train stopped 
at a way-station; but stops are more than 
an hour between, on the prairie. When 


at last the train drew up in front of a water 
tank, the entire storm poured into my lap, 
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and I thanked goodness I had on only asingle 
garment to wet through. A few hurried 
steps over the cinder ballast changed my 
mind about running ahead to the front of 
the car, especially as I realized that the 
train was vestibuled and only the day- 
coach doors at the head of the train were 
open at night. 

The train followed the course of a 
stream, and at every turn the storm threat- 
ened to wash me off the platform. Every 
now and then balls of lightning seemed to 
be running along the rails after the train, 
and I flattened myself against the car door 
to evade their shocking influence. The 
rain was followed by a hailstorm, and I did 
some lively gymnastic exercises to escape 
the smarting battery of bounding _hail- 
stones. There is where the other Kodak 
fellow lost his masterpiece. 

At four o’clock in the morning I watched 
the dawn of another day. It wasa glorious 
sight, but the enjoyment was somewhat 
marred by a battle with a swarm of prairie 
mosquitoes. At half-past five the porter 
opened the door of the car. 
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JOVE’S AUTOGRAPH 


‘*“Mawnin’,sah. Watchin’ the sunrise ?”’ 

“Yes, been waiting for him for some 
time,’’ was my reply. 

My only regret was that. I didn’t have 
more plates—and a suit of clothes. 

If it chances that the photographer of 
today is a newspaper man, he must be 
ready at a moment’s notice to snapshot 
anything, or anyone, at any time and place. 
And in filling the assignment every minute 
counts. Every detail of preparation, as 
to instruments and materials, must be 
constantly kept in mind. 

Half-past two o’clock: A ring at the 
telephone : 

“This is New York Hustler. Big fire 
at Atlantic City. Get four pictures. Have 
?em here before ten, sure.”’ 

Half-past two o’clock. I make the three 
train. From the cupola of a hotel at the 
fringe of the fire my camera shutter clicks. 
A few more exposures on the way to the 
railroad station. Philadelphia is reached at 
seven o’clock. Six plates developed. Prints 
made from wet negatives. Three squares 


from station, five minutes to make the eight 
o’clock train. Pour hypo off prints and 
take them, still attached to bottom of fix- 
ing tray, on awild rush tothe depot. Run 
along train shed and just manage to board 
the fleeting train. Wash and dry the 
prints en route. 

At nine-forty-five the editor of the Hus- 
tler glances up from his desk; grabs the 
package; selects four prints. ‘‘Good 
stuff,’ he mutters; writes on back: “5 
col. layout.’’ Before the City Hall clock 
strikes ten, the two remaining pictures 
have been accepted by another newspaper, 
and as I wend my way to the ferry-slip I 
sadly reflect upon the fact that the result 
of my half-day’s nerve-racking, muscle- 
wearing, baldness-producing labor is simply 
so much “stuff.” 
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Three main routes led to the shrine of 
St. Thomas, the objective point of Chau- 
cer’s immortal pilgrims. One lay along 
the Roman road which runs northwest 
from Dover. A second, pre-Roman in 
origin, and probably a trade-line of the 
early Britons, came by Winchester and 
the hillsides of mid-Kent and Surrey, mean- 
dering much from shrine to shrine. Our 
own course lies more to the north, and 
connects London with the ecclesiastical 
metropolis. It was the most important of 
the three, because the most frequented; 
it remains the most celebrated because 
Chaucer chose it for the background of his 
Canterbury Tales, that “‘well of English 
undefiled,’’ which first made our language 
classic and fixed its features for all time. 

The general direction of.the route east- 
wards will appear from the sketch, which 
is taken from the publications of the 
Chaucer Society with the kind permission 
of the president. The dotted lines indi- 
cate the alternative routes suggested by Mr. 
Littlehales. The nature of the ground 
and the internal evidence of the poem led 
me to believe that the straight Roman 
road, itself a continuation of Watling 
Street, was the one selected by Chaucer. 
The journey to Canterbury is divided into 
four stages, marking the usual day’s travel, 
at least on state occasions. To suppose, as 
many editors assumed, that the whole fifty- 
six miles were traversed and the stories 
told in a single day, does violence to the 


tenor of the poem no less than it does 
to its text. Several of the characters 
are women, and others men of staid 
habits; they had no need of break-neck 
speed to prove an alibi or make a record; 
they set out “at a litel more than pas,”’ 
that is, at a foot pace, and their purpose 
was “to talen and to pleye by the way.”’ 
They dawdled along no doubt, as Thorpe 
tells us was the manner of pilgrims, with 
the undulatory motion we inherit from 
that time, and from Canterbury call a can- 
ter—a motion that is easier than a walk, 
but a rate of going that will scarcely bring 
you further than fifteen miles a day. 
Another consideration seems to me to be 
of weight. Our host of the Tabard, Henry 
Bailly, formerly member of Parliament, was 
treasurer and general caterer as well as 
commander of the party; he would natur- 
ally select the best lodging-places; and, 
with the exception of Ospringe, the most 
convenient houses of entertainment now, 
as then, are to be found in the towns 
indicated. 

Our first stage extends from London to 
Dartford. Chaucer defines his starting 
point: 


In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay. 


The site of the ancient hostelry can easily 
be identified from ‘‘ Ye Old Tabard,’’ No. 
85 on the Borough High Street, not far 
from the south end of London Bridge and 
almost opposite the birthplace of John 
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Harvard, so well known in the history of 
New England. Beyond this, the two 
buildings have nothing in common. A 
like remark applies to the weather-beaten 
structure which occupied the same spot 
fifty years ago, illustrations of which are 
sometimes found in Chaucer’s works, for 
no portion of the original Tabard Inn sur- 
vived the destructive fire of 1676. To 
reconstruct Bailly’s inn we must imagine 
a large wooden edifice butting onthe High 
Street, of which ‘ ‘the chambers and the 
stables weren wide.’’ An archway led to 
a spacious courtyard which lay four square, 
was surrounded by buildings, and 
roofed above. From the junction 
of the first and second stories 
there projected inwards on 

every side a gallery or 

platform guarded 

by a railing, 

as at 


Noo, 


— 
“Ay! 


the Bull in 
Dartford, 
which gave access 
to the guests’ sleep- 
ing apartments, and from 
which you might safely wit- 
ness the plays and gambols so 
common in the inn-courts of Merry 
England. From this station, it is supposed, 
Chaucer watched the arrival of his future 
fellow-travelers : 
Well nyne and twenty in a companye, 
Of sondry folk, by aventure y-falle, 


In felawshipe, and pilgrims were they alle, 
That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde. 


He is said to have made a private pilgrim- 
age in 1388. 

Proceeding by the High Street, we turn 
to the right at St. George’s Church, and 
get into a thoroughfare whose successive 
designations are suggestive: the great 
Dover Road, Old Kent Road, New Cross 
Road. At St. Thomas A’ Waterings, 
about two miles on and half way to Dept- 
ford, Boniface marshalled his array and had 
lots drawn, on pain of forfeit, who should 
tell the first story. No watering-place is 
now visible, for warehouses cover the 
ground, but the memory of St. Thomas is 
preserved in the name of a street and a 
tavern. Near-by is a Nonconformist 
chapel with the inscription : 


This Tablet commemorates the martyrdom 
At St. Thomas A’ Waterings, Old Kent Road, 
Of John Penry, M.A., on May 2gth, 1593. 
He died for liberty of conscience. 
Erected in 1894. 


Even good Queen Bess made martyrs of 
her subjects. 

Crossing the Surrey boundary at Dept- 
ford, we enter Kent, climb Blackheath 
Hill, and soon find ourselves on the Heath, 
so noted in the past history of England, 
now one of the large open spaces which 
London liberally provides. Keeping close 
by Greenwich Park on the left hand, we 
diverge a little from the modern highway, 
to rejoin it further on, before it ascends 
Shooters’ Hill. We proceed then by Bex- 
ley, across Bexley Heath, and in almost a 
straight line descend to Dartford. 

Once beyond the pale of the city, the 
glory of the English landscape takes hold 
of one. From the top of Shooters’ Hill, 
at the foot of which nestle military and 
police hospitals, and from the height above 
Dartford, an expansive prospects meets the 

eye, a gently rolling country inter- 

lined with hedge-rows, car- 
peted with rich green, 
dotted with widely 
spreading and 

4 seeply foliaged 

oaks and 

elms, 


—_ 
> 


beeches 

and plane 

trees, fields 

waving with gold- 

en grain—for it was 
harvest time — and 
stately homes set inlawns, 
a picture of peaceand wealth, 

the accumulated culture of a 

thousand years. 

Rochester is our second stopping-place. 
We had come from the Tabard Inn by the 
Roman way, or very close to it, and had 
no serious difficulty in distinguishing the 
road. But just outside the engineering 
town of Wat Tyler, and arrived on the 
Brent or Common where Edward III. 
held high tournament in Chaucer’s day, 
the question at once arose: Shall we take 
the present highway which bends to the 
north and passes through Gravesend—a 
route commonly used by pilgrims in the 
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14th and 15th centuries? Or shall we 
choose the high and less frequented track 
which turns neither to the right nor the 
left but keeps straight on, over hill and 
down dale, so significant of Roman handi- 
work? In such a pass one has no small 
pleasure in following the opinion of so ripe 
a Chaucerian scholar as Dr. Furnival; 
and in doing so I was rewarded much 
beyond my expectations. Just above 
Betsham it brought me to the oldest 
specimen of Roman road-making I had 
seen, and for some miles together afforded 
the grateful shade of overhanging oaks and 
elms and limes leading to and through the 
famed woods of Shornham and Cobham. 
A visit to Cobham Hall—fortunately open 
on that day—its picture gallery, its park of 
about seven hundred acres, the Crow’s 
Nest and Lake, naturally followed. A 
short excursion to the right brought me to 
the old village named from the ancient 
Lords de Cobham, the most famous of 
whom, Sir John Oldcastle, died for Lollar- 
dry or us a follower of Wicklif; another to 








the left led to Gadshill, the later home 
of Dickens, the scene of Falstaft’s attempt 
at highway robbery, “‘ where oft good peo- 
ple did lose their ill-kept purses.”” By the 
side of the road is St. Thomas’s Well and 
the remains of a pilgrim’s shrine. Passing 
through the busy village of Strood, I 
reached Rochester in good time and found 
lodgment at the Bull, in the same room, I 
was told, that Dickens frequently occupied. 
Rochester is redolent of the Pickwick 
Papers. 

The cathedral of the city bears its his- 
tory on its front, for part is Saxon, part 
Norman, and part restored or modern 
Gothic. Its west door and the door of the 
Chapter House are good samples of Eng- 
lish decorative art. Beyond the cathedral 
is the Norman hold or castle. From its 
walls I could observe the ancient Danish 
settlement, one of few made on the south 
side of the Thames. These free-booters 
had forced a passage up the Medway and 
had for long enjoyed special privileges. 
Watt’s hospital for poor travelers “not 
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vagabonds nor proctors’’ is known to all 
readers of Dickens. The Eastgate House 
and Restoration House, so called because 
Charles II. rested there, are representative 
of the 16th century in England, and recall 
respectively its earlier and later develop- 
ment in domestic architecture. 

In the third stage I stopped short at 
Sittingbourne, which has better accommo- 
dation than Ospringe. The Chatham 
dockyards and a stroll over the Garrison 
Common, which is next in size to Salis- 
bury Plains in England, and from which 
there is a good view of the junction of the 
Medway with the Thames, occupied the 
first part of the day. Resuming the Pil- 
grims’ road and ascending the hill at New 
Brompton, Jezreel’s Temple, grim and 
gaunt, stands four square in the fore- 
ground, an unfinished structure of thirty 
years ago and now falling into ruin. It 
was built by a body of enthusiasts under 
the leadership of a discharged soldier whose 
name it bears, and was intended for a 
habitation where they might put in prac- 
tice Owen’s communistic theories of the 


new life, and whence they might ascend 
to heaven at the sound of the last trumpet, 
then presently expected. Separatist in 
doctrine, they were credited with econom- 
ical as weil as spiritual instincts. I found 
but a solitary occupant of the hideous 
monster. 

From New Brompton, Watling Street 
runs straight through Rainham, Newing- 
ton, and Sittingbourne in the midst of a 
fruitful district abounding in hop-fields. 
The church at Rainham shows the pre- 
vailing type of minor ecclesiastical build- 
ings in Kent. It is of the style called 
perpendicular, dates from Tudor times, is 
built of flint, and has numerous brasses 
commemorative of local celebrities. In 
passing through Newington, once the site 
of a monastery, I seemed to have come 
unawares on Irving’s Sleepy Hollow by the 
Hudson, or dropped suddenly on Rabelais’ 
Chinon, “‘the oldest city in the world.” 
Not aman, woman, or child was to be 
seen; the shutters were up and the blinds 
down; there was not even a dog to break 
the silence, which grew more eery as the 
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sound of my footsteps echoed and re-echoed 
through the vacant habitations, while yet 
the sun stood high. It was with no small 
feeling of relief that I emerged into the 
open country and pursued my way to 
Sittingbourne. I learned afterwards that 
the whole town had gone “ a-hopping.’’ 
Sittingbourne is a thriving industrial village 
and has several good hotels, among them 
the “‘Red Lion,” an ancient fabric where, 
tradition says, Henry V. was sumptuously 
entertained, on his return victorious from 
France, at the cost to the freeholders of 
nine shillings and nine pence. 

The last stage brings us to Canterbury. 

Whatever it may have been in Chaucer’s 
time, Ospringe is now a geographical 
expression. I turned off the highway to 
see the “King’s litel town of 
Fefresham,’’ where St. Crispin 
learned his trade, James II. was 
detained in his attempted flight, 
and a Maison Dieu still stands to 
remind us that leprosy once pre- 
vailed in England; but not, less 
to examine its curious and vast 
chalk caves or pillared caverns. 
Some say that they are nature’s 
work; others, that they were 
excavated by our Celtic forefathers 
for purposes unknown; while a 
third party confidently affirms 
that the smugglers of the coast 
knew well how they came into 
existence. However that may be, 
the newly created rural authorities, 
in their zeal for the local weal, 
havesafeguarded the publicinterest 
by interdicting to the gypsy sister- 
hood the enjoyment of their ample 
accommodations. 

The country side grows more 
and more attractive as one 
approaches Canterbury. At 
Boughton under Bleau, as _ will 
be remembered, our pilgrims shook 
off the alchemist and his black art 
that turned everything to gold. 

Just beyond the free port of 
Dunkirk and within hail of the 
Black Prince’s Well is Harble- 
down where Erasmus and Colet, 
their pilgrimage over, had their 
wrangle about the begging pro- 
pensities of the brotherhood. It 
is generally supposed to be the 


7 


place Chaucer in these 


words : 


indicated by 


Wite ye nat wher ther stant a litel toun 
Which that y-cleped is Bop-up-and-Doun, 
Under the Blee, in Caunterbury weye ? 


Taking the high road, we turn to the 
right by St. Dunstan’s Church and, pass- 
ing through the West Gate, proceed up 
High Street to the County Hotel. A 
little further on stands an old but renovated 
inn. It claims to have associations with 
the pilgrims, but not of so early a date as 
Chaucer’s time. We should recollect that 
pilgrimages to Canterbury continued till 
Henry VIII.’s day. 

It was Saturday evening, the sun was 
setting but the sky was still bright; I 
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could not therefore resist the temptation 
to seek the higher ground above Harble- 
down for a complete view. Below me 
lay the city with its many pinnacles and, 
further on, the valley of the Stour broad- 
ening down to Ebbesfleet. Up this valley 
fourteen hundred years ago, came Augus- 
tine and his little band to reconquer 
Britain to Christianity. What hard work 
they found it, history tells. For six hun- 
dred years Canterbury remained of merely 
local fame. How then came it to raise 
so vast a cathedral pile as this, to draw pil- 
grims not merely ‘‘from every shires ende of 
Engelond’”’ but from Europe, to besprinkle 
its approaches with shrines to a radius of 
fifty miles, and, at a bound, as I may say, 
become in the twelfth century the second 
city of Christendom in dignity, the first 
in sanctity? This great miracle came 
by a tragedy that was enacted here on the 
29th of December, 1170, when Thomas 
A’ Becket, foremost of English saints, 
was done to death in the transept of his 


own Cathedral, close to the shrine of St. 
Benedict. It was a murder of a defence- 
less man by four armed and noble ruffians ; 
if you consider his person, his high office 
or the place, it was a sacrilege of no com- 
mon atrocity; it was a martyrdom, if you 
recall the conflict he was engaged in, the 
cause for which he died. To be thus 
stricken down by ruthless power and have 
the courage so to die, was a victory for 
him, a victory for the church he served, a 
victory for humanity, the benefit of which 
we still enjoy. When one thinks of these 
things, one ceases to wonder that miracu- 
lous virtues were attributed to his tomb, 
that miraculous deeds were wrought at his 
shrine, or that thousands bent their steps 
yearly to Canterbury 

The holy blisful martir for to seke, 


That hem hath holpen, whan that they were 
seke. 


a. #6. [9 evowonatig . 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY FORECAST. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


Nature is described by philosophy as the 
physical correspondence of a spiritual truth; 
so that it has two'sides, or approaches, either 
or both of which may be attempted by 
those who would solve its secrets and acquire 
control over it. Up to the time of Bacon, 
roughly speaking, investigations were car- 
ried on from the spiritual side, by the so- 
called Hermetic philosophers ; but after him 
the present scientific methods were adopted, 
and have been pushed with great vigor and 
success.” Science, for practical purposes, 
ignorés the spiritual aspect of nature; or it 
assumes that the spiritual is but a refine- 
ment of the physical, continuous with the 
latter, and accessible through it. But the 
analysis of matter has now been pushed so 
far that the situation is ambiguous; for the 
atom is held to be a manifestation of 
force; and the distinction between force 
and spirit is less than that between force 
and matter. As the pursuit proceeds, defi- 
nitions become obscure, and the physicist 
and the metaphysician get entangled. With 
this condition, the twentieth century opens. 

The foregoing century had been regarded 
as the period par excellence of scientific 
discovery and invention. Certainly, its 
achievements, especially in the manipula- 
tion of electricity, were large and striking. 
But though electricity is employed in the 
arts and manufactures, in lighting, heating, 
transportation and communication, we do 
not know what it is in itself; it may be 
the effect of a cause as yet unguessed. 
Some of its manifestations imitate so 
closely the phenomena of life that it has 
been suggested that they may be at bottom 
the same thing. The theory of vibrations 
has also attained great importance; and it 
seems as if, could we control these, we 
might hope to create matter itself. The 
general tendency, at “‘ the end”’ of the nine- 
teenth century, was towards the elimina- 


tion of physical media (as in wireless tele- 
graphy) and to approach a condition where 
the mind or will of man should act directly 
upon matter. It remains for the twentieth 
century to prove whether this anticipation 
can be warranted by experiments. Doubt- 
less, the distance between the forecast and 
the realization is still vast; but, remember- 
ing what victories have already been won, 
one would not care to say that even this is 
impossible. 

It has, indeed, been prophesied that sci- 
entific discovery and invention have seen 
their most active phase, and that hence- 
forth there will be a gradual cessation of 
sensational events. But this view is prob- 
ably due to a feeling that science cannot 
go much beyond its present point, and 
remain science. It may be surmised, how- 
ever, that investigation and discovery will 
still go on, whether or not on technically 
scientific lines; and that whatever may be 
discovered will ultimately be reduced to 
scientific terms, of a kind. We may con- 
ceivably find it expedient to revert to 
something resembling former methods; 
and, while not abandoning the physical 
approaches to nature, supplement them by 
incursions from the spiritual side. It would 
not be surprising if, a hundred years from 
now, we should find great gains made by 
an intelligent and systematized application 
of what we should now regard as purely 
mental forces. Miracles are miracles only 
until you know how to do them. The 
Hindu occultists, who seem to use a priori 
methods, proceed also by induction, but so 
subtly that the student of their result is 
deceived. Any alert mind, in meditating 
upon abstruse subjects, may detect in itself 
a similar spontaneous jugglery; and it is 
very likely that this is the better way, and 
may finally supplant the present plodding 
system. 
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But the processes may be left to the 
experts ; the results are fascinating enough 
to the layman. The nineteenth century 
tried to fly and failed, after getting, appar- 
ently, very close to it in the experiments 
of Maxim with aeroplanes; which seems, 
after all our Santos-Dumont vicissitudes, 
the sounder principle of the two. The 
balloon flies, or floats, but the public, when 
it comes down to them, will not trust 
themselves to air-currents for the transac- 
tion of their aerial business; they want 
safety and’ certainty. Professor Langley, 
while this is being written, is at actual 
grips with his theory; his machine is fin- 
ished and balancing on the brink before 
spreading its wings; and if his theory be 
right, it is a matter of practice only before 
we shall see that great problem solved, and 
marvel that we did not solve it long ago. 
But it is also imaginable that we may 
improve upon him by finding out how to 
annul this great bugbear of gravitation; 
the investigations into the finer qualities 
of matter may explain just what this thing 
we call weight is; and when we know that, 
we shall be on the way towards getting rid 
of it. The flying machine, commercial and 
domestic, will introduce such enormous 
modifications into our economic and social 
order that it seems as if we would have to 
reconstruct them entirely; war, custom- 
houses, architecture, cities, and all that 
depends on them, can no longer remain as 
they were. Meanwhile, in the event of 
Langley’s failure, it would be well to study 
birds a little more closely; it has been 
assumed that muscular force has-much to 
do with their powers of flight; but we 
think so only because most of our physical 
activity is based upon muscular exertion, 
or seems to be so. But there is nothing 
in the muscular system of a sea-gull which 
can explain its remaining for hours and 
perhaps for days on the wing; and it may 
turn out that electricity, or some sister 
power, is helping them in a manner so 
simple as to have hitherto escaped detec- 
tion. Why should not man walk on air, 
or cleave it with the speed of an arrow, 
without any material machinery whatever ? 
The atmosphere should open before him 
and let him through, in an instant, to the 
point his mind has fixed upon. But this 
is after the secret of matter has been 
penetrated. 


The telegraph and telephone are doubt- 
less destined, in the coming century, to be 
superseded by some far simpler and more 
effective device. The ideal is, not only to 
converse, but to see, freely and distinctly, 
at any distance, without cumbersome appa- 
ratus. I must say that Mr. Marconi’s 
expedients appear rather primitive and 
awkward. We must not be hindered by 
the height of poles or the curvature of the 
planet. We may build machines of greater 
and greater refinement and delicacy; but 
when we come to our limit in that direc- 
tion, shall we not find in ourselves all the 
machinery that is needed, and in a form 
far more efficient? Why not study our 
own nervous organism, of the resources of 
which we are so singularly ignorant? 
Already it does strange feats, but only by 
fits and starts, and uncontrollably ; surely it 
is thinkable that we may learn to control 
such manifestations. The organic pro- 
cesses of the body are still beyond our 
power to regulate them; we do not know 
how to slow down our heart-beats, or to 
stimulate our digestion; but it would be 
rash to question our ability to improve in 
this direction. When we come to apply 
this nervous control to that wonderful 
engine called the brain, we shall begin to 
get ahead. By concentrating attention 
and will upon this or that particular region 
of it, we should be able to arouse it to a 
state of sensitiveness hitherto unknown; 
and a system of rapport between persons 
could be established which would achieve 
startling, but perfectly natural, results. It 
is humiliating, when you come to think 
of it, that we should remain such help- 
less waiters upon the brute phenomena 
of space and time; and I cannot believe 
our servitude is destined to last much 
longer. 

In the category of vibrations there has 
recently appeared a singularly interesting 
suggestion looking towards the abatement 
of the mosquito pest. The charge against 
mosquitoes of propagating disease makes 
this important; yet it would hardly be 
worth mentioning here, did it not hint at 
further developments of the principle 
involved, to take in more considerable 
creatures than these noxious insects. By 
sounding a certain note on a tuning-fork, 
it is asserted that mosquitoes may be vio- 
lently:attracted towards the sound, and by 
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PROFESSOR S. 


rigging up a screen through which an elec- 
tric current can be sent they may be 
slaughtered wholesale. There can be 
nothing unique or unprecedented in the 
organism of the mosquito; all animals, 
and even all material objects, are probably 
responsive to certain musical sounds. If 
this be so, nothing but a series of carefully- 
conducted experiments lies between us and 
the discovery of the ““key-note’’ of any 
given thing or creature. It is well known 
that a note from a singer’s throat may 
cause a wine-glass to fall in fragments. 
Certain harmonies powerfully affect cer- 
tain human beings. Dogs howl at certain 
musical passages; and there are many cog- 
nate instances. These are hints, which 
should be resolutely and keenly followed 
up. It may be that death and life (within 


P, LANGLEY 


limits) lie between the extremes of the 
musical scale. In fact, the power of 
music, in the broad sense of the term, has 
hardly been touched upon; but vibrations 
which cannot affect the tympanum con- 
sciously may prove far more effective, 
through the brain, than any so-called 
sounds. Our time will not be wasted by 
giving it to the pursuit of these researches: 

Professor Rontgen’s discovery may be 
conceded to the nineteenth century; but 
its cousins, of which the chief is radium, 
appear to belong to the twentieth; at pres- 
ent, in its expensive state, it is the perqui- 
site of a small group of favored individuals, 
one of whom belongs to the superior sex. 
It is extraordinary, not only in itself, but 
in the fact that nobody as yet pretends to 
know what it is, or why it acts as it does. 
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One of the great guns of science is quoted 
as saying that it endangers the theory of 
the conservation of energy; and it is also 
surmised that it may alter our views as to 
the nature of matter itself. Nevertheless, 
it may prove to be one of the most widely 
distributed substances in nature. The 
small pieces of it that are extant in an 
approximately pure state are said to keep 
up a continual bombardment of space with 
minute particles of itself; in spite of which 
its weight is so little diminished that at the 
end of millions of years it is practically the 
same as at first. Whence comes this enor- 
mous energy, which propels fragments of 
matter at the rate of one hundred and 
twenty thousand miles a second, without 
ever seeming to draw breath or to lose 
power? These fragments are so small, or 
otherwise so penetrating, that they pass 
through most other kinds of matter unhin- 
dered; they produce photographs under 
the most unlikely conditions, they generate 
painful sores or burns on the skin, and do 
other odd things. If you went into aroom 


with a pound of radium in it, you would 


probably be killed. A thing which has this 
capacity for mischief ought to be not less 
valuable as a curative agent in certain ail- 
ments; in fact, here we have an engine 
of unknown but undoubtedly enormous 
powers, which we may use as soon as we 
can find a handle to safely take hold of it 
by. Radium appears to give us access to 
a very interior shrine of nature; and, of 
course, the farther we penetrate into 
nature’s interior the closer we are to the 
principle which controls all her manifesta- 
tions. Radium is like the magic sword of 
the fairy tales, which conquers everything. 
If the various forms which matter assumes, 
which we call substances, are produced by 
some fine medium in various states of 
vibration; if we can find out what the 
respective rates of these vibrations are ; and 
if we can get hold of a thing which will 
give us control of them—enable us to 
change one rate of vibration into another 
—then, surely, the realm of material things 
is at ourcommand. Discussing the inves- 
tigations of Professor and Madame Curie 
of Paris, the discoverers of polonium and 
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radium, Sir Oliver Lodge has recently 
said: ‘‘ Here, then, we appear to have, in 
embryo, a transmutation of the elements, 
the possibility of which has for so long 
been the guess and the desire of alchemists. 
Whether the progress of research will con- 
firm this hypothesis, and whether any of 
the series of substances so produced are 
already familiarly known to us in ordinary 
chemistry, remains to be seen. It is not 
in the least likely that any one radio-active 
substance can furnish in its stages of 
collapse the whole series of elements; 
most likely one substance will give one 
series, and another substance will give 
another.”’ 

The power to transmute one thing into 
another is the master power of all. What 
is gold? What is granite? What is 
wood-fibre? What is the stuff of which 
the animal cell is composed? They are 
all the same thing at bottom; nature, at 
the root, is an absolute unity. Fix your 
grasp on that unity; learn how to wield 
it, and you may retire into space and 
manufacture a planet and set it whirling. 
Of course, when I talk of radium; I do 
not know what I am talking about, and 
my ignorance is in good and numerous 
company. But the point is, that radium, 
though it may not be the key to unlock 
the unity to us, does appear to be a step 
towards finding that key; if we have not 
yet arrived, we are on the road to our des- 
tination. This is an immense advantage; 
though there may be a long road before 
us ere we get to the end. Here is 
a finger-post; let us travel whither it 
points. 

And, if radium does undermine the time- 
honored theory of the conservation of 
energy, it is an intimation of things which 
are precious to philosophy, if not to practi- 
cal life. The conservation of energy shuts 
us up ina box, into which nothing new 
can enter, from which nothing can escape. 
Among other things which are thus shut 
out, or in, is the Creator Himself. But 
the Creator is infinite; how can He be 
enclosed or excluded? The destruction 
of the conservation of energy theory would 
discredit that other great creed of the last 
century—the alleged truth of evolution. 
Man would not have been evolved, through 
interminable continuous processes, from 
the protoplasmic cell; but each successive 
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order in nature would be distinctly created, 
without continuity. There would be some 
—and that the characteristic—thing or 
principle in each step of the series which 
had not been in the series up to that time. 
And the Creator, consequently, would be 
relieved from the present charge of having 
set amachine going in the beginning which 
has been running ever since without His 
interference, leaving Him to amuse Him- 
self otherwise or not at all, and He would 
be shown in a state of constant and infinite 
activity; forever bringing in fresh energy 
from His infinite resources, and applying it 
to our daily and momentary needs. Indus- 
trious gentlemen would no longer occupy 
themselves with the search for missing 
links; since the characteristic thing about 
creation would be that there were not, and 
could not be, any missing links in it. 

We catch sight of these mountain peaks 
far ahead; but the eye outruns the foot, 
and before we can enter into possession of 
the peaks we must climb up to them, step 
bystep. Letus be content that the peaks 
are there, and we are drawing nearer to 
them. Machinery will become more and 
more automatic, until it does all our 
drudgery without our needing to turn the 
crank. When that point is reached, 
machinery will disappear altogether, and 
we shall produce what it now effects by a 
direct fiat of volition. We shall lay aside 
our telescopes and microscopes, and enter 
into familiar intercourse with the remote 
and minute through the employment of 
senses indefinitely developed from those 
we now possess, or, shall I say, freshly cre- 
ated for our need. We shall control cli- 
mates, and modify the surface of the 
planet; removing what is noxious, and 
bringing forth what is good and beautiful. 
We shall live long lives, in health and 
felicity, and die with a closing of the eye- 
lids, passing from the. externally to the 
internally seen—from the appearance to 
the reality. This world and the next will 
look lovigly in each others’ faces, and 
consciously codperate with each other. 

















Odd Applications to an 
Ambassador 


But at times zeal for improvements at 
home goes perilously far toward turning 
the activity of an ambassador or minister 
from its proper channels. Scores of people 
write regarding schools for their children, 
instructors in music, cheap _boarding- 
houses; and I have had an excellent 


fellow-citizen ask me to send him a peck 
of turnips. 

Among 
received at that period, one revealed an 


the many odd applications 
American superstition by no means 
unusual. The circumstances which led 
to it were as follows: 

An ample fund, said to be forty or fifty 
thousand dollars, had been collected in 
Philadelphia for the erection of an eques- 
trian statue to Washington, and it had 
been finally decided to intrust the commis- 
sion to Professor Siemering, one of the 
most eminent of modern German sculp- 
tors. One day there came to me a letter 
from an American gentleman, whom I had 
met occasionally many years before, asking 
me to furnish him with a full statement 
regarding Professor Siemering’s works and 
reputation. As aresult I made inquiries 
among the leading authorities of modern 
art, and, everything being most favorable, 
I at last visited his studio, and found a large 
number of designs and models of works on 
which he was then engaged, two or three 
being of the highest importance, among 
them the great war monument at Leipzig. 


I also found that although he had exe- 
cuted and was executing important works 
for various other parts of Germany, he had 
not yet put up any great permanent work 
in Berlin, though the designs of the admir- 
able temporary statues and decorations on 
the return of the troops from the Franco- 
Prussian War to the metropolis had been 
intrusted largely to him. 

These facts I stated to my correspondent 
in a letter, and in due time received an 
answer in substance as follows: 


Sir :—Your letter confirms me in thé opinion I 
had formed. The intrusting of the great statue of 
Washington to a man like Siemering is a job and 
an outrage. It isclear that he isa mere pretender, 
since he has erected no statue as yet in Berlin. 
That statue of the Father of our Country ought to 
have been intrusted to native talent. I have a son 
fourteen years old who has already greatly distin- 
a himself. He has modeled a number of 

gures in butter and putty which all my friends 
think are most remarkable. I am satisfied that he 
could have produced a work which, by its orig- 
inality and power, would have done honor to our 
country and to art. 
Yours very truly, 


Curious, too, was the following. One 
morning the mail brought me a large 
packet filled with little squares of cheap 
cotton cloth. I was greatly puzzled to 
know their purpose until, a few days later, 
there came a letter which, with changes 
of proper names, ran as follows: 


Popunk, ——, 1880. 


Sir :—We are going to have a fancy fair for the 
benefit of the Church in this town, and we 
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are getting ready some autograph bed-quilts. I 
have sent you a package of small squares of cotton 
cloth, which please take to the Emperor William 
and his wife, alsoto Prince Bismarck and the other 
princes and leading persons of Germany, asking 
them to write their names on them, and send them 
to me as soon as possible. 


Yours truly, 


P. S.—Tell them to be sure to write their names 
in the middle of the pieces, for fear that their auto- 
graphs may get sewed in. 


—Andrew D. White in The Century. 


The Birth-Rate in Fiction 


As the question of the size of the family 
appears to be much discussed just now, I 
should like to call attention to the low 
birth-rate in novels and plays, which, united 
as it is with a high death-rate, will inevita- 
bly lead to the rapid extermination of the 
hero and heroine. I am under the impres- 
sion alsu that the birth-rate is decreasing, 
and while families of a respectable size may 
be found occasionally in Thackeray and 
Dickens, they scarcely exist in Meredith, 
Hardy, and James. Although, so far as I 
am aware, attention has never been called 
to the alarming conditions, their existence 
will be recognized readily by readers of 
novels and play-goers. It will suffice to 
refer to two novels, which I think are fairly 
typical — Vanity Fair and ‘Beauchamp’s 
Career. 

Becky Sharp was an only child, nor do 
we hear of uncles or aunts. Vanity Fair 
is a novel without a hero. Sir Pitt Craw- 
ley, twice married, has four children, his 
brother five, and his sister none; so there 
is an average family of three, just sufficient 
to maintain that questionable line. Osborne 
and Dobbin each have two sisters, and we 
have again the family required for a station- 
ary population. The Sedley family con- 
sists of brother and sister. In the next 
generation, however, things are worse. 
Amelia has two husbands and two chil- 
dren, Becky one child, Sir Pitt one, and 
Josh none. This is apparently an average 
family of 1.83, which is almost exactly that 
of the Harvard graduates, according to 
President Eliot. 

In Beauchamp’s Career Nevil is an only 
child and leaves a child to survive him; 
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Everard Romfrey, marrying childless Mrs. 
Culling, has one child who dies in infancy ; 
his brother has none; old Mrs. Beauchamp 
has none. Austin, Baskelett, Lydiard, and 
Dr. Shrapnel leave no posterity. Of the 
three heroines, Jenny and Cecilia are only 
children; Renée is of the typical French 
family of two, but has herself no children. 
This is obviously a very bad state of affairs 
—an average family of one-half child and a 
net fertility of only 0.43. As these statis- 
tics have been collected in large measure 
from a fallible memory, they may not be 
exactly correct, and they may not be 
entirely representative, but I am confident 
that they would be substantially confirmed 
by more accurate and extensive data. 
They certainly foretell the rapid: exter- 
mination of the population of the novel. 

The conditions appear to be still worse 
in the drama. It is true that here the 
marriage rate is high, and something may 
be left to the imagination. But Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Othello, and Romeo have no 
lines of descent, nor does Lear, though he 
has three daughters. In the current play 
the woman with a past may occasionally 
have a child; she certainly never has the 
average family of four to five; but 
her extermination is not so deplorable.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


The Money Trust 


The marvelous development of Ameri- 
can industry in recent years has increased 
very decidedly the demands made upon 
our banking system at the very time when 
such business has been drifting toward the 
city of New York. Between 1897 and 
1902 the total bank clearings of the coun- 
try increased from fifty-four to one hundred 
and sixteen billions of dollars, while the 


proportion falling to the New York Clear- 


ing House rose from fifty-seven to sixty- 
four per cent. of the entire volume of these 
transactions. This has caused an unpre- 
cedented increase of the capital employed; 
so that within five years the banking insti- 
tutions of New York have enlarged their 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits from 
$232,000,000 to $451,000,000. And if 
to these figures we add the _ increased 
deposits secured from outside banks, we 
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THE CONTENTED GOOSE-HERD 


The chief asset of these corporations is the stupidity of the public. Inflated 
securities sell because bankers and promoters can rely upon the willingness of the people 
to be robbed. Enormous bond issues can be underwritten because the people can be 
relied upon to pay the interest in the shape of unnecessary and exorbitant charges or 
prices. An examination of all the franchise property in the City of Westport will show 
that only about twenty-five per cent. of their nominal capitalization represents honest 
investment, the remaining seventy-five per cent. being the net capital value of the peo- 


ple’s consent. Nor is Westport an exceptional city.—F. Mcd. Palmer in McClure’s 
Magazine. 
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can form some adequate estimate of the 
strength of the forces that have been con- 
centrating our banking interests in a single 
city. 

In this connection it must be observed 
that the largest banks in New York are, 
for all practical purposes, corporation banks. 
Some of them frankly state that they do 
not care for small customers, by which is 
meant depositors whose accounts average 
from one to twenty thousand dollars; 
and all of them cultivate principally the 
business of the larger corporations and of 
out-of-town banks. These features of 
their policy entail certain important results. 
It is a well-known fact that deposits of 
a small or moderate size are more stable 
than ‘millionaire’? accounts, which are 
likely to be drawn down very rapidly when 
money is high. Only a short time ago 
one of the big banks was notified, an hour 
before closing for the day, that a check for 
$5,000,000 had been drawn against a large 
account. With “‘a little skirmishing,’’ so 
a reliable financial paper states, “‘the situa- 
tion was met in a few minutes’’; but the 
incident illustrates the conditions under 
which the operations of such institutions 
must be conducted. The same tenden- 
cies exist also in the case of the deposits 
by country banks. At the approach of 
anything resembling a panic these are 
drawn with great rapidity; so they have 
been justly called the “explosive element ”’ 
of our banking system. It is evident, 
therefore, that more than ordinary con- 
servatism will be required if the largest 
banks are to exercise a steadying influence 
in times of actual or impending danger. 

This point can be made somewhat 
clearer by a brief reference to the condi- 
tions that prevail in other lands. In 
France or in England, for example, the 
specie reserves of the whole country are 
concentrated very largely in the vaults of a 
central bank. The Bank of France and 
the Bank of England occupy an indepen- 
dent position, and are dominated by no 
outside interests that can involve them in 
the fortunes of special enterprises. Sobered 
and steadied at all times by an appreciation 
of the enormous moral responsibility that 
rests upon them, the managers of these 
institutions adhere to their ultra-conserva- 
tive policy even when the spirit of specu- 
lation is rampant in other financial circles. 
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Against its enormous deposits the Bank of 
England maintains a cash reserve of over 
fifty per cent., while the position of the 
Bank of France is even stronger; when, 
therefore, other banks experience a demand 
for ready money, relief can be quickly 
afforded by these central institutions. And 
it is only through such conservatism as 
these banks display in periods of prosperity 
that they can contribute to stability in 
times of stress and storm. When it is 
remembered that the reserves of the New 
York banks seldom exceed very greatly the 
twenty-five per cent. limit which has been 
established by law and by custom, the con- . 
trast between American and French or 
English conditions becomes at once appar- 
ent.—Chas. J. Bullock in Atlantic Monthly. 


Morals and Nerves 


It is generally recognized that the New 
Englander of the older stock is emotion- 
ally more sombre than the lighter-hearted 
people of the South and the frankly 
natural, unrepressed people of the West. 
It is a serious question whether the tem- 
peramental gloom which undeniably was a 
characteristic of New England Puritanism, 
and which hag been in a measure diffused 
throughout the population that moved 
westward through New York, Ohio, 
Michigan, Northern Indiana, and Illinois, 
and on into Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
has not been correlated with the patho- 
logical phenomenon which is known as 
American nervousness, and especially with 
the susceptibility of American women in 
the Northern States to “‘ nervous prostra- 
tion.’’ Certain it is that the so-called 
New England conscience is less a fact of 
morals than of temperament. It is a dis- 
position to look too much upon the evils of 
life and the shortcomings of mankind; to 
be less kind to virtue and blind to faults 
than infallible in discovering sin. Natur- 
ally with this temperamental quality the 
people of Puritan blood and traditions in 
their emotionalism have tended somewhat 
toward fanaticism. The  spbdntaneous 
expression of human feeling can not habit- 
ually be repressed, and the world can not 
habitually be looked at in a spirit of con- 
demnation, without creating forces which 
at times will burst forth in destructive 
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activity. To one familiar through his his- 
torical studies with the teaching and the 
practice of New England Puritanism two 
hundred and fifty years ago, it is wonder- 
ful, not that the witches of Salem should 
have been burned, or that the Baptists 
and Quakers of Massachusetts should 
have been expelled, but rather that there 
should not have been extensive persecu- 
tions, accompanied by great cruelty and 
widespread criminality. 

It speaks volumes for the average good 
sense and the high intelligence of the 
people of New England and their descen- 
dants that the fanaticism which undoubt- 
edly they have exhibited at one and 
another time has been relatively mild and 
harmless, and that it has almost without 
exception been called out by evil condi- 
tions that right-feeling men could not fail 
to abhor. The anti-slavery movement, for 
example, was not devoid of the element 
of fanaticism; the prohibition and allied 
temperance movements have had their 
measure of it, especially in Maine and in 
Kansas. The anti-Mormon feeling in the 
days when the followers of Joseph Smith 
were being driven from New York to 
Ohio, from Ohio to Illinois, and from 
Illinois to Missouri and beyond, was 
marked by both fanaticism -and criminal- 
ity ; and it is safe to say that calm-minded 
men two hundred years from now, who 
read the anti-imperialistic literature which 
has been put forth since the Spanish War, 
will find it not wholly free from the fanat- 
ical spirit.— Franklin H. Giddings in 
International Quarterly. 


A Servant-Girl Union 


To the housekeeper the news from 
Holyoke is somewhat like the firing on 
Sumter. The growing trouble between 
_ mistress and maid has come to a climax 
in the formation of the first Household 
Emplofees’ Union, and the fight is on now 
in good earnest. Holyoke, Mass., took 
the initial step toward organization, and 
New Haven has followed it up, while the 
newly enrolled members are proselytizing 
eagerly in every direction. If all the orig- 
inal stipulations of the union are adhered 
to, there will, indeed, be no place like 
home, and we shall have cause to be 
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thankful for that. The following sched- 
ule is to be posted in every kitchen where 
union labor is employed—other kitchens 
being deprived of all labor as far as possible 
under the boycott’ system: 


WAGES AND HOURS SCHEDULE OF THE 
HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYEES’ UNION 


Sixty hours shall constitute a week’s work for 
cooks, general housework girls, and second girls. 
The hours of work shall be as follows: 

6 a.m. to 1 p.m., 5 to 7 p.m. daily; 8 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Sunday. 

Overtime shall be paid for all work in excess of 
these hours at the rate of fifteencents an hour. For 
overtime at night, Sundays, and holidays, double 
rate, or thirty cents an hour. 


WASHING AND IRONING 


All laundry work done at home must be paid for 
at regular laundry rates, or twenty cents per hour 
for washing and Eten cents per hour for ironing, 
in addition to the regular weekly salary of cook, 
general housework girl, or second girl. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


General housework girls and second girls required 
to attend babies or otherwise care for children shall 
be allowed fifteen cents an hour in addition to their 
regular weekly salary. 

Cooks, general housework, and second girls 
required to tend to furnaces shall be paid $1 per 
week in addition to regular weekly salary. 

Cooks shall not be required to perform any ser- 
vices whatever outside of the kitchen. 


WAGES AND OVERTIME 


The minimum weekly wages for cooks or gen- 
eral housework girls shall be $5 per week. 

The minimum weekly wages for second girls 
shall be $4 per week. 

All ellen. as above enumerated, shall be in 
addition to these weekly salaries. Wages and over- 
time charges must be paid every Saturday evening. 


NURSE GIRLS 


The nurse girls’ hours shall be as follows: 

7 a.m. to 7 p.m. daily; 8 a.m. till 1 p.m. 
Sunday. 

The minimum wages for nurse girls shall be $3.50 
per week. When required in case of sickness of 
children, nurse girls shall be paid overtime at the 
rate of twenty cents per hour, in addition to regular 
weekly wages. . 


VACATIONS 


All household workers who have been in any one 
employer’s household for nine months or more shall 
be given a vacation of two weeks with full salary. 


—Mrarian West in Everybody's Magazine. 
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Courtesy of Scientific American 


SANTOS-DUMONT’S BALLOON SHED 


Santos-Dumont’s St. Louis 
Racer 


Santos-Dumont’s new airship, the No. 
9, has been tried in the neighborhood of 
Paris with considerable success. The tests 
thus far made may be considered as experi- 
ments with the new egg-shaped form of 
balloon before building a larger airship on 
the same plan. The vessel is the smallest 
airship ever built. Its gas capacity is only 
340 cubic yards. No.9 is not intended 
to make any great speed, as the balloon 


body is of egg-shaped form and travels with 
the large end foremost. This construc- 
tion makes it steadier than the pointed 
form. Hence the balloon is not as likely 
to pitch. The experimental No. 9 having 
proved so successful, the new No. 10, 
which is to be the largest airship yet built, 
and which will carry ten persons, will be 
constructed on the same lines. 

A vast balloon-shed has been erected by 
Santos-Dumont on the bank of the Seine, 
just outside the city. It consists of a frame- 
work of beams covered at the sides as well 
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as the top with a red and white striped 
awning. One feature is the ease with 
which the front may be opened to let out 
the airships. The two frames which form 
the sliding doors, and uncover the whole 
end of the shed, are mounted on rollers 
upon an upper framework, and are guided 
below on rollers, so that they can be easily 
slid back and forth. Alongside the balloon- 
shed has been installed a hydrogen gener- 
ator of large capacity to be used for this 
and the future balloons. Tubes of com- 
pressed hydrogen are at hand for emergen- 
cies. The engraving shows the inside of 
the balloon-shed with No. 9. The shed 
will soon contain as many as three new 
airships, as Santos-Dumont is now building 
two new ones, the large No. 10, which is 
to be a touring balloon, and the new racer 
No. 7, with which he is to enter the St. 
Louis contest next year, the framework of 
which, ninety-seven feet long, will be 
observed on the left.—Paris Correspondent 
of Scientific American. 


Alice and the BookK-Worm 


The Worm seated himself comfortably 
on the edge of the book. 

“Do you like limericks ?’”’ he asked; “I 
don’t. They remind me of limerick hooks, 
and they use worms to bait limerick hooks.”’ 

“I don’t believe I know what they are,”’ 
said Alice, doubtfully, “‘ but they sound as if 
I didn’t like them.” 

' “Then I will be glad to sing a couple,”’ 
said the Worm, and, crossing his eighteen 
feet, he sang in a low, tearful voice: 

‘* A lady named Rose had a Daughter 

Who did things no lady had ought ’er; 
The good folk confessed 


She was none of the best, 
But I notice they all of them bought her.’’ 


““You see,’’ he continued, “people 
couldn’t agree about the book. It wasa 
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regular case of Ward politics. But it was 
different with the Pit. Every one enjoyed 
that. I tasted it myself and I made a lime- 
rick about it. It goes this way: 


** Said Annabelle Susan De Witt, 
‘I fear I have fallen a bit; 
For several nights 
I was Up On the Heights, 
But now I am deep in The Pit.’ ’’ 


“Why,” exclaimed Alice, 
pun!”’ 

“Of course it is,’’ said the Worm, hap- 
pily. ‘‘You wouldn’t think it of me, 
would you?’’ Without pausing he sang: 


“that’s a 


‘* A poet swore several curses, 
‘For empty,’ he said, ‘my poor purse is: 
My poems, alack! 
Ne’er fail to come back, 
And my verses are always reverses.’ ”’ 


“I don’t think that is very funny,”’ said 
Alice, doubtfully, for the Worm was laugh- 
ing until the tears ran down his nose, which 
was odd, because he hadn’t any nose. 

“Don’t you?” he asked. ‘“‘ Neither did 
the poet. He had to pay the postage every 
time they came back. And they always 
did come back, because he was a real poet. 
You see,’”’ he said, “‘there are three kinds 
of poets—real poets, magazine poets, and 
Rudyard Kipling. The real poets write 
Edgar Allan Poetry; the magazine poets 
write magazine poetry, and Kipling writes 
apropoetry.”’ 

“I never heard of apropoetry,’’ said 
Alice, gently, for she did not want to hurt 
the Worm’s feelings. 

“Certainly not,’’ said the Worm, proudly. 
“I invented the word myself. Apropoetry 
is the kind that is apropos. I invent a great 
many words. I invented the word ‘to Kip- 
ple.’ Its definition is ‘to jump on with 
both feet while wearing running shoes in 
which there are long, sharp spikes.’ And 
the participle is Kipling. I have used it 
in a little poem I wrote recently: 


‘* When the season is dull, or the Ministers slip, 
Or a sassy sensation is due, 
Or the cricketing, foot-balling oafs need a jab, 
We Kipple—yes, Kipple, a few. 


‘* Then we slap in the words in a barbaric way, 
And we skewer the indolent crew 
On barrack-room bayonets, done into rhyme, 
And we Kipple—yes, Kipple, a few.”’ 


When I’ma publisher I’m going to get 
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out an edition of Lamb with mint sauce. 
Do you like Lamb’s Tales ?’’ * 
“I like ox-tails in soup,’’ Alice said. 
““IT mean Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 
speare,’’ said the Worm, crossly. ‘‘ Don’t 
show your ignorance and interrupt me 
when I am getting ready to recite : 


‘* Mary had a set. of Lamb 

All neatly bound in calf; 

She bought it at a dry goods store— 
One dollar and a half. 

Little Bo Peep had a set in sheep 
With a contract that did bind her 

Instalments to pay, but she ran away 
And left her Tales behind her.’’ 


—E. P. Butler in Frank Leslie’s Monthly. 


According to Directions 


Every time a man without governmental 
experience goes into the Cabinet he is 
amazed to find he is expected to sign hun- 
dreds of letters about which he knows 
nothing. Usually, a new Secretary starts 
out bravely to read the letters that come 
to his desk, but this does not last long. In 
the Government service the men who do 
the letter signing turn the routine letter 
writing over to various subordinates and 
require the initials-of those subordinates 
on the letters as a guarantee that they are 
all right. 

When Secretary Shaw went into the 
Cabinet he had the usual experience. He 
found that twice a day a negro messenger 
brought in bales of typewritten letters, 
placed them before him, and stood ready 
to blot and remove them deftly after he 
had signed. On the second day the mes- 
senger came with his cargo of letters. 
The first was a long, technical reply to an 
appraiser who had submitted a complicated 
customs problem, written by the Depart- 
ment expert. The Secretary read the 
letter carefully. It was Greek to him. 
He puzzled over it a minute and then said: 
““What’s all this about? I am sure I don’t 
know.”’ 

The negro messenger stood with blotter 
ready, fearful lest the Secretary should 
keep him’after four o’clock. ‘* Neither do 
I,” he said, “but sign here.’’ 

The Secretary signed.—The Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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The Facility of Fitch : 
Swat, | 
And out of the glittering social grot 
Of the very Fitchiest, fetchingest lot, 
Stirred in the scorching society pot, 
Hot, 
He plucks a wild, weird name and a plot; 
Whiz! 
Through all the scenic mysteries, 
The gayly appareled fantasies, 
Likewise the dramatic unities, 
He shoves his pen till he makes it sizz. 
Biff! > «5°. 
Act I=-Act II.—Act III. as if | 
The thing were a cigarette to whiff. 
Slambang 
The word goes out to the Broadway gang: 
Hooray, 
Clyde Fitch has written another play. 

—New York Sun. 


Dishonorary Degrees 


A French writer who has recently passed 
away, Paul Blouet, visited America some 
years ago, and the inevitable book of 
impressions was the consequence. His oe 
fondness for epigram had amused many 
readers of a previous book entitled ‘John 
Bull and His Island. ‘The first chapter of 
Fonathan and His Continent began with the 
following words in imitation of Carlyle: 
“The population of America is sixty mil- 
lions—mostly colonels.’’ In a subsequent 
chapter he emphasized this idea with the 
statement, ‘‘ Every American with the least 
self-respect is colonel or judge; but if you 
should discover that your interlocutor is 
neither colonel or judge, call him ‘ Pro- 
fessor,’ and you are out of the difficulty.”’ 
This implication that professors belong by 
exclusion to a class without the least self- 
respect may be unwelcome to some of the 
unfortunates who are compelled to carry 
this mark of Cain; but there is enough 
truth in the Frenchman’s epigram to sug- 
gest the question whether democratic 
America is not the richest in titles of any 
country in the world; and, if so, why 
should it be so? 

Let an American visit Germany or Rus- i 
sia; any country of continental Europe . 
where the encroachment of free institu- | 
tions upon the military control of society 
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is less marked than among our people. 
The first feature that obtrudes itself is that 
soldiers in uniform are to be seen in every 
importanttown. The visitor is required to 
register at police headquarters and answer a 
variety of questions, rational and irrational, 
about his present, past, and probable future. 
He learns that titles of all kinds, but espe- 
cially military titles, are protected by law. 
The man who calls himself a colonel, or 
allows his friends to call him so, is soon 
required to prove his claim to the title. 
Where is his uniform? If he isa foreigner, 
why did he not report his rank at the police 
registration office? Is he not a suspicious 
character whose actions must be watched ? 
If he is-a native jackdaw trying to wear 
borrowed plumage he is lucky if he avoids 
arrest. The professor, moreover, is an 
officer of the government, whose salary is 
paid from the public treasury, so far as his 
income is derived from a 
salary. Any one who 
assumes the title without 
official sanction does so at 
his own peril. To hold 
such an office is presump- 
tive evidence of marked 
ability, and it carries with 
it a claim to social defer- 
ence that is universally 
accorded. No colonel or 
professor in Germany can 
exist as such without hav- 
ing stood tests of special 
training that prove him an 
educated man. No such 
title comes by inheritance 
or courtesy. It means 
much and its value is 
great. No such prize 
can be stolen by the un- 
worthy, for danger attends 
the violation of a law 
where popular sentiment 
sustains the military power 
that ensures its enforce- 
ment. : 

But in this free country, 
made up of forty-five sep- 
arate States with varying 
grades of civilization, each 





and local ideals, or absence of ideals, there 
is little hope of outgrowing the tendency 
to degradation of titles. If the dancing 
master was professor a third of a century 
ago, he is equally free in the early future to 
advertise himself as D.D., which for him 
means Doctor of Dancing. Our only hope . 
is in the gradual elevation of educational 
standards, causing the people to become 
intolerant of such dishonesty. Titles 
received from universities should be pro- 
tected by law in America, as they are in 
Europe. The corrupt purchase and sale 
of professional degrees and of honorary 
degrees, which is now practiced secretly, 
is to some extent punishable by law, but 
there is little vigilance in ferreting out 
offenders, and we seldom hear of prosecu- 
tions. Charlatanry will continue to be 
practiced so long as there are gulls to be 
fooled in this world. Legislatures will 








with its legislature able 
and willing to incorporate 
colleges with standards 
suited to local demands oncer?—Puncb. 


SYMPATHETIC 


TOASTMASTER (to CHAIRMAN OF PUBLIC DINNER )—WOULD YOU LIKE TO PROPOSE 
YOUR TUAST NOW, MY LORD, OR SHOULD WE LET 'EM ENJOY THEMSELVES A BIT 
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continue to incorporate colleges without 
endowment, and these colleges will give 
degrees that imply no scholarship. With 
full knowledge that present evils will not 
be removed during the lifetime of any one 
now living, each educational institution 
that has a faculty of honest men can do 
its share toward the attainment of a higher 
moral standard of titles and distinctions by 
setting an example of truthfulness and 
moderation.—Prof. W. LeC. Stevens in 
The Popular Science Monthly. 


Autocarmen Seculare 


A Parody on W. E, Henley’s 
Song of Speed 


Speed— “ 
Speed and the joy of starting! 
Scattering urchins 

Who play in the roadway; 
Bustling the bicyclist 

Into the gutter; 

Grazing the sandwichman, 
Filling old ladies 

With fearful flustrations; 
Fright’ning the horses 
(Obsolete quadrupeds) ; 
Running amok 

Through suburban thoroughfares— 
Camberwell, Brixton, 
Possibly Peckham— 

Then with the hoot 

Of an angry gorilla, 

Leaping in glee 

As we gain the country, 

On the yokel who trudges, 
Patiently plodding, 

With dragging footsteps 
Home to his supper— 

Scaring the squirrels, 

Bashing the butterflies, 
Stirring the peacock 

To strident approval, 

But drowning the voice 

Of the thrush and the nightingale. 


* * * * * 


Speed— 

Speed in the lap of the magistrate, 
In the eye of the law, 

On the knees of the constable, 
Twelve miles an hour! 

O England, O England, 

In the words of the Laureate’s 
Immortal effusion, 

“Hurry up for pity’ 

Or I shall be driven 

To write other poems 

In this tittuping metre. 


—G minor in Cornhill Magazine. 
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English for the English 


At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury English was spoken as a native tongue 
by a few more than twenty millions of men 
and women; and at the end of the cen- 
tury it was spoken by very nearly a hundred 
and thirty millions. Probably the English- 
speaking race cannot possibly quintuple 
itself again or even quadruple itself in the 
twentieth century; but it will pretty cer- 
tainly double and it may very likely treble 
itself within the next hundred years. 
Before the year 2000 the number of those 
who use English as their natural speech 
will be between two hundred and fifty 
millions and five hundred millions. Before 
the year 2000, English will have outstripped 
all its rivals—excepting only the Russian, 
which represents another civilization in a 
more or less remote part of the globe. 
Before the year 2000, English will have 
forced a recognition of its rights to be 
considered a world-language. 

From the very beginning English has 
been most hospitable to words from other 
languages, ancient and modern. It has 
been constantly enriching its vocabulary by 
contributions from almost every other 
tongue; dead and alive. It has revealed a 
splendid willingness to absorb and assimi- 
late foreign words—taking them first as a 
loan and then retaining them as a gift, and 
enrolling them finally in the register of 
English. 

But these words have all of them been 
assimilated by the English language; and 
we use them without giving a thought to 
their foreign origin. We have made them 
ours, once for all, and they are incorpor- 
ated in our speech finally to be governed 
by all the rules of our own language. 

There is no reason why we should 
employ the French résumé when we have 
the English summary and synopsis. There 
is no reason why we should take pleasure 
in describing a young man engaged to be 
married as a fiancé. ‘There is every reason 
why we should not make use of pianiste as 
though it was the feminine of pianist, and 
artiste as though it was the feminine of 
artist —since a very elementary knowledge 
of French would inform us that artiste and 
pianiste. are both masculine. There is 
every reason why we should not indulge in 
nom de plume and in double -entendre—since 
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neither of these phrases has any place in 
the French dictionary. 

A few years ago the energetic German 
Emperor besought his subjects to oust the 
unfriendly French language from their 
bills of fare, and to call the dishes of their 
midday dinner by native German names. 
He went even further and advised the giv- 
ing of distinctly Teutonic titles to imple- 
ments and devices taken from other coun- 
tries, discarding telephone in favor of 
Fernsprecher. And here perhaps the royal 
and imperial ruler may have gone too far. 
So long as telephone is the word used by 
most other peoples, the Germans would be 
under some slight disadvantage in having a 
word of their own, instead of taking over 
the broadly cosmopolitan word. But the 
desire of the German Emperor to have his 
people speak their own language, with no 
interlarding of undigested foreign words, is 
one that every student of English must 
sympathize with. The question he put to 
his subjects resolves itself into this—Since 
you are Germans, why not speak German ? 
— Brander Matthews in Harper's Monthly. 
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Shelved Classics 


The statement that no one reads the 
best-known authors is a paradox; but it is 
true. Its seeming absurdity comes from 
the fact that everyone knows their names, 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton, Shake- 
speare. Every man who has read any- 
thing would feel aggrieved at the suspicion 
that he did not know something of each. 
But who—beyond the small proportion of 
men who have read for classical honors 
at the universities—knows anything of 
Homer? All men speak with respect of 
Edmund Spenser (though some confuse 
him with his namesake Herbert). But a 
small table-cloth would cover the men of 
London who have read the Faerie 
Queene. On the other hand, there are 
probably few men of education in London, 
living in well furnished houses, who do not 
possess a copy of the Faerie Queene. 
The constant flow of new editions of 
great authors is deceptive. They are 
regarded as part of the necessary furniture 
of the house—not of the mind; and hav- 
ing been duly and dutifully bought, 
they are taught to know their 
place on their appointed shelf, 

This ignoring of the greatest 
writers is no new thing, and it is 


literature, with the assumption 
that everybody has read every- 
thing, that forces the ordinary 
man of ordinary education into a 
life of self-deception. For it is not 
only true that—roughly speaking 
—no one reads the world’s classics 
today; it is also true that no one 
ever did read them. There was 
no “‘ reading public ’’ in the modern 
sense when the <neid was written 
and copied and handed about 
among the few and fit. We talk 
of Athens as the home of culture; 
but the Athenian read nothing. 
The conditions were much the 
same when Milton received for 
Paradise Lost a mere fraction of 
what a popular writer of today 











“* OBSERVE, PROFESSOR, THAT INVARIABLY WHEN I PLAY THE PIANO 
MY YOUNGSTER INTERRUPTS AND DISTURBS ME! HE IS CERTAINLY 


QUITE UNMUSICAL.”’ ON THE CONTRARY, VERY MUSICAL." 


would get for a short story. It 
was the market price; for most 
Englishmen could not read it, and 
most of the rest did not want to 


—Fliegende Blatter read it.— London Academy. 
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THE NEW MAGNET TRAIN 


Three Hundred Miles 
an Hour 


There is at the present time on view at 
Cable Building, New York, a model of a 
magnetically suspended train which has 
reached approximately the terrific speed of 
three hundred miles an hour. The inven- 
tion is attracting considerable attention 
among railway engineers, and capitalists 
are even now endeavoring to secure right 
of way for a practical line of this kind. 
The invention is the work of Dr. A. C. 
Albertson, a prominent member of the 
Royal University of Copenhagen. 

The model of this novel railway train 
consists of some eighteen feet of track and 
a small car which runs backwards or for- 
wards magnetically suspended, and with an 
ease that is remarkable. Briefly, the whole 
invention is the solving of the problem of 
subtracting weight by the aid of powerful 
magnets. To better understand how this 
is accomplished let us suppose that a train 
weighs twenty tons. Then, if we use 
magnets possessing an attraction sufficiently 
powerful to raise eighteen tons, the weight 
of the train will be reduced to two tons. 
Then, as may be readily understood, when 
the magnetic force is turned 01 the train 
would slide along the rails with a friction 
equal to one-tenth of the original weight 
of the train. 

At first glance it might seem that what- 
ever is gained by the reduction of locomo- 
tive power must be applied to the estab- 
lishment of magnets strong enough to lift 
a given weight. But this is not so. Five 


hundred amperes, for example, will lift at 
least sixty tons, the moving of which ordi- 


narily requires a steam locomotive, but 
which, suspended, can be drawn by a few 
horse-power. ‘Thecurrent for the purpose 
could be picked up from a wire along the 
track or from storage batteries placed in 
the cars.— The Sphere. 


A Little Too Smart 


The clever young man was wandering 
up and down the platform of an English 
station, intent on finding an empty Car- 
riage in the express which was almost due 
to start. But, alas, his search was in vain. 

Still, it is difficult to disappoint a clever 
young man when he has set his mind on 
getting something. An idea occurred to 
him, and, assuming an official air, he 
stalked up to the last carriage, and cried 
in a stentorian voice: 

“All change, here; 
going.”’ 

There were exclamations low but deep 
from the occupants of the crowded com- 
partment; but, nevertheless, they scurried 
out of the carriage, and packed themselves 
away in other parts of the train. 

The smile on the face of the young man 
was childlike and bland as he settled him- 
self spaciously in a corner of the empty 
carriage, and lit a cigar. 

““Ah,” he murmured, “it’s a grand 
thing for me that I was born clever! I 
wish they’d hurry up and start !’”’ 

Presently the station master put his head 
in the window and said: 

“‘1 s’pose you’re the smart young fellow 
who told the people this carriage wasn’t 
going ?”” 


this carriage isn’t 
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““Yes,”’ said the clever one. 
smiled. 

“Well,” said the station master, with 
a grin, ‘it isn’t. The porter heard you 
telling the people, and so he uncoupled it. 
He thought you were a director.’’—Stray 
Stories. 


And he 


Fishing for SucKers 


The jokers have found that facetiousness 
pays when it runs in such channels as are 
not likely to be dammed up by interposition 
of the law. The man who has made a fool 
of himself is usually the last man to bring 
his case into court. He prefers to pocket 
his loss rather than to parade his silliness. 
In nearly all so-called “story papers’’ one 


- comes upon various advertisements which 


are thrown out as baits to catch the gulli- 
ble... The amount asked for is usually so 
small that it could not be recovered in 
court; but in the aggregate these fakirs 
make large sums. One which has lately 
gone the rounds promised a “sure cure for 
drunkenness on receipt of one dollar.’’ In 
return the sender of the cash was told to 
“*sign the pledge and keep it.’’ An invest- 
ment in postage stamps secured the informa- 
tion that “the way to raise turnips’’ was 
to “take hold of the tops and pull.” A 
dozen orso of these schemes have lately been 
exposed by our contemporaries, but the one 
which must have added insult to injury 
was the answer returned to inquiries as to 
how “‘to make money without work,’’— 
namely, “Fish for suckers as we do.’’— 
The Interior. 


A Picturesque Radical 


Truth brought out qualities in Labou- 
chére for which he never before had credit. 
He was known to have had a good educa- 
tion at Eton and Cambridge, and to be 
well off financially, and his vagaries in the 
Foreign Office and as a newspaper corre- 
spondent were common talk, but people 
were not prepared for such a fearleys 
onslaught on all sorts and kinds of evils as 
Labouchére began. It is generally known 
that this intensity of purpose was inherited ; 
and yet, if Labouchére is to be believed, 
his father was just as strenuous in purpose. 
One illustration is supplied by the son, 
which the latter vouches for as true in 
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every particular. It appears that John 
Labouchére, the father, was in his youth 
a clerk in the banking house of Williams, 
Deacon and Company. Once they wished 
to send some important papers to a rich 
client in Paris, and entrusted John Labou- 
chére with the task of taking them and 
settling what matters pertained thereto. 
While transacting his business with the 
millionaire, the bank clerk employed his 
spare time in making violent love to the 
daughter of the house. His business 
being done, John Labouchére asked for a 
private interview with the old man, and 
there and then asked the hand of his 
daughter in marriage. The father was 
indignant. A mere bank clerk! It was 
absurd. “‘Well,’’ said Labouchére’s father, 
““supposing I was a partner in the bank, 
would that make any difference?’’ The 
answer was that most certainly it would. 
Back went John, and after being congratu- 
lated on the successful issue of his work, 
asked for an interview with the partners, 
at which he begged to be taken into part- 
nership. The request was, of course, 
laughed at. Nothing daunted, Labou- 
chére’s father asked if it would make any 
difference if he was the son-in-law of the 
millionaire to whom he had been sent. 
The answer was similar to the one he had 
received in Paris; so, somehow or other, 
Labouchére’s father married the girl and 
became a partner in the banking firm. 
Early in life Labouchére entered the 
diplomatic service, and his great boast has 
always been that he is the only man who 
has ever got the best of the English For- 
eign Office. To instance this he tells the 
following tale, which possibly has the ele- 
ments of a certain amount of accuracy. 
He was always, he confesses, drawing, or 
trying to draw, some of his salary in 
advance, so on receiving instructions from 
the Foreign Office to go from where he 
was stationed, Paris, to St. Petersburg, he 
promptly wrote back for some money in 
advance. To this request he received no 
reply, and to all intents and purposes dis- 
appeared. For six weeks he was not to be 
found. Finally he was discovered to be at 


Homburg, and on being asked to explain, 
he repiied that, as he had received no reply 
to his letter, and having no money for his 
travelling expenses, he had started out to 
walk to St. Petersburg, and at the present 
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moment had got as far as Homburg. This 
retort so staggered his superiors that they 
forgave him for his misdemeanor. 

Still another story which he is fond of 
telling, and which is certainly cbaracter- 
istic of his sang froid, if nothing else, runs 
chat, while he was attached to the British 
Embassy at Washington, an Englishman 
strode into the office in all his glory and 
demanded to see his country's representa- 
tive. Labouchére explained that he was 
out, and offered his services in lieu. The 
visitor was indignant. He would have 
nothing to do with any understrapper. 
The word hurt Labouchére, who politely 
invited him to take achair and wait. The 
man waited and waited till over an hour 
had gone by. Then he inquired when 
Lord Lyons, the ambassador, would be in. 
“IT really don’t know,”’ said Labouchére. 
““He went to Europe this morning, and 
may not be back for three months!’’— 
Ernest L. Hancock, in The ‘Bookman. 


Criticised 


The American Eagle edged over toward 
’ the Russian Bear with real sorrow in his 
blood-red eyes. 

““I feel keenly the disgrace you have 
brought upon modern civilization,’’ he said, 
as he scratched the clothes off his Filipino 
children and shook out the change. 

“It’s a beastly shame, you know, to 
allow such outrages in your kingdom. 
Have you no sense of shame ?”’ 

““None whatever,’ said the Russian 
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Bear curtly. 
destiny.”’ 
“Well,” said the Eagle, as he swooped 
down on two colored men and put them 
slowly out of their misery, “‘ you might at 
least be hypocritical about it and preserve 
appearances.’’— Tom Masson in Life. 


“TI am but fulfilling my 


Remarkable Growth of 
German Socialism 


For the service the Socialists are going 
to perform for the Empire, they will, of 
course, receive no thanks from either 
Kaiser or cabinet ; no more than they did 
ten years ago for a similar service. And 
yet the position of their party within Ger- 
many is a much more powerful one than 
it wasthen. Their strength at the polls 
has been doubled since 1893. They 
represent three million voters, or three- 
eighths of the total vote cast. . .. By 
their vote of to-day, the Socialists would 
be entitled to about 160 seats out of the 
397 in the Reichstag, instead of their 
eighty-one. Even under the existing very 
unfair conditions, it was only by consolidat- 
ing and voting jointly against the Socialisé 
candidates, that the other parties in many 
districts snatched victory out of the jaws 
of defeat. 

Nevertheless, as before hinted, the 
Socialists will remain emphatically a non- 
government party, and they will exert, 
during the Reichstag quinquennial period 
1903-08, no more’ influence over the 
internal or foreign relations of the Empire 

than they have during the term 











just closed. This, it is not neces- 
sary to point out, is an unhealthy 
political condition. When the 
feelings and aspirations of almost 
one-half of the entire population 
are completely submerged and 
ignored, nay, directly and studi- 
ously antagonized, when their 
spokesmen, editors, and other 
representatives are sent to jail on 
every technical chance that pre- 
sents itself, the political and social 
development of a nation cannot 
proceed normally. 








IN THE WAR OF EXTERMINATION THE 'SKEET SEEMS SEVERAL POINTS 


AHEAD. 


—Th+ New York Times 


Such, however, are the facts. 
We need not look, therefore, 
for any important alteration in 
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Germany’s foreign policy, and we may 
expect no modification in her internal 
policy except such as the exigencies in 
each individual case will render absolutely 
unayoidable. As*a sop to the Socialists 
and to the whole laboring class the exist- 
ing legislation on compulsory old age and 
injury insurance, invalid pensions, etc., 
will probably be enlarged. On _ the 
other hand, it may be expected that all 
the reactionarv elements in the Empire, 
during the coming five years, will bend 
their efforts towards some legislation in- 
tended to take away the general franchise, 
the “‘secret, unrestricted, and cowardly 
ballot,’ as a Conservative spokesman stig- 
matized that institution. 

For the ensuing twelvemonth and more, 
however, it will tax the combined skill of 
Kaiser Wilhelm and Chancellor von Bilow 
to the utmost to effect new commercial 
treaties. That task will consume the 
larger part of the government’s energies, 
and other issues, unless they be weighty 
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and admit of no delay in their adjustment, 
will be shelved. 

There are some persons who think it 
likely that the Kaiser, now that the nation 
over which he rules has itself answered his 
bitter invectives and his whole abuse of 
Socialists by depositing nearly a million 
more ballots in favor of the latter than - 
was done five short years ago, will turn 
over a new leaf. He assuredly has done 
this on other matters and occasions. In 
fact, it would be hard to name an import- 
ant foreign or domestic issue on which he 
has not changed his mind during his reign. 
He is too open-minded on many topics, 
and does not hesitate to publicly proclaim 
modifications in his faith and views. But 
I deem it very improbable that Wilhelm II. 
will change his mind about the Socialists— 
as yet. There is too much venom in his 
soul against the Socialists, venom which 
has been gathering, drop by drop, since 
1888. He is a good hater, this Kaiser, 
and a rather vain and, one might almost 


Courtesy of Country Life 


AN IMPROVEMENT UPON NATURE 
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say, conceited person, and the Socialists 
have hurt his feelings too often to be so 
soon forgiven. Still, fate is stronger than 
he. Not long ago, while in Copenhagen, 
he conversed for an hour with the Socialist 
mayor of that town, whom he had met at 
that extraordinary Danish court—a guest 
there like himself. Perhaps circumstances 
ere long will compel him to abandon his 
illogical attitude towards that party whose 
men shape, despite all he can do, the 
destinies of the nation in no small degree. 
—W olf von Schierbrand in North American 
Review. 


Parisites 


The following story has the merit of 
being literally true. Two fair inhabitants 
of our glorious country, mother and 
daughter, were “ doing’”’ the French cap- 
ital, paying particular attention to the 
shops. Meeting by chance an acquaint- 
ance from home, the following dialogue 
took place : 

“So you have found Paris charming ?”’ 
inquired the friend. ‘‘ Just great,’’ replied 
the mother. ‘ We’ve been here for a fort- 
night, and we’ve seen everybody and every- 
thing.’’ Then the daughter chimed in: 
“Yes, as Ma said yesterday, if we stopped 
here much longer, we should become 
regular parisites.’’"—McCall’s Magazine. 


The Chinese CrickKet-Match 


The Chinese love of gambling finds vent 
in many strange ways, one of the most 
curious being combats between crickets, on 
which large sums of money are staked and 
won or lost. Before entering them for a 
fight their owners make the crickets 
undergo a regular training. When caught, 
they are placed in a bamboo cage and fed 
with rice and green stuff. After a few 
days they are taught to fight by measuring 
their strength with a veteran. After a 
number of trials the champions are selected 
for appearance in public, and the betting 
begins. The combatants are placed facing 
each other, and their trainers tickle their 
heads with a straw until their anger is 
thoroughly aroused, when they make a 
dash atone another. The yictory is decided 
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in the first round, the vanquished cricket, 
if still alive, crawling away quite dejected, 
whilst the victor struts about and cele- 
brates his triumph by chirruping.—London 
Graphic. 


The Novelist in Politics 


The MacMasters and McCarthys of 
the mid-twentieth century will record this” 
as the age of novelists. ‘The rising of the 
Third Estate has been chronicled and cel- 
ebrated enough. The Fourth Estate has 
celebrated itself more than enough. The 
Fifth Estate now advances proudly in 
tally-hos and ten-thousand-dollar automo- 
biles, to the sound of trumpets and type- 
writers. Nobody writes anything but 
novels. Nobody reads anything but novels. 
The world is the novelist. The school- 
girl and the sage, the captain of industry 
and the private of laziness, the lean and 
slippered pantaloon and the strong man 
rejoicing in his strength and his golf score 
—all ages, sexes, and sorts—pay willing 
homage and royalties to King Novel, and 
Grub Street is paved with gold. 

Inevitably the novelist becomes the 
instructor and director of the public mind. 
He is literature, history, morals, the uni- 
versal professor. He is the successor of 
our old friend the Moulder of Public 
Opinion. Sole possessor of the intellectual 
throne, he is the real ruler of his adoring 
countrymen. 

This unofficial power of his might be 
dangerous and irresponsible. It is his duty 
to go into politics; to accept the offices 
which stretch out supplicating hands to 
him; to be the actual, as well as the nom- 
inal, ruler. Fortunately, some American 
novelists have heard their political calling 
call. Mr. Booth Tarkington heard and 
obéyed. The Indiana Legislature was his 
trying-ground. He was “‘an immediate 
success,’ as the advertisements of “ best- 
selling’’ novels say. He was a good fel- 
low. He was shrewd. He studied parlia- 
mentary law as diligently as if it were an 
Epoch out of which an historical novel 
were to be milked. His experience in 
dialogue fitted him for debate. In short, 
he took naturally the leadership which 
belonged toa leading novelist ; and his legis- 
lative laurels are causing insomnia among 
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his brethren of the novel in Indiana. 
They yearn to follow where he has bravely 
led. Meanwhile he looks toward Wash- 
ington, the House of Representatives, the 
Senate Chamber, the White House. The 
world is all before him where to choose, 
and the Hoosiers long to choose him. 

The good example soon bore fruit. Mr. 
Winston Churchill was elected a member 
of the New Hampshire House of Repre- 
sentatives, a body already consecrated to 
literature, dramatic literature, by the late 
Mr. Charles H. Hoyt. Only the other 
day Mr. Richard Harding Davis was 
“mentioned ’’ as the fittest candidate for 
member of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts from the town of Marion. Mr. 
Davis has waved away the promised honor 
in a modest letter. He has not left us. 
His heart is still true to New York. He 
will not give up his citizenship here. New 
York is a “‘ pivotal’’ State. A novelist 
ambitious to be a pivotal politician will 
naturally settle in New York. 

So Mr. Davis may yet take opportunity 
to study close at hand the Soldiers of 
Fortune in the Legislature. One after 
another, the novelists will take the position 
that belongs to them. The scholar in 
politics has not amounted to much. The 
novelist in politics has almost a clear field 
and general favor. And novelists are never 
wearisome—in politics. —Harper’s Weekly. 


Up-to-date Harvesting 


The most spectacular scene of agricul- 
tural progress is the combined harvester 
and thresher which is used on the great 
grain ranches in California. As far as the 
eye can reach stretches a sea of golden 
grain. It is a glorious sight, this immense 
plain of ripened wheat—the food of a 
nation awaiting the hand of the reaper. 
Where are the harvesters who shall garner 
acrop so large? Measured by the methods 
of small eastern farms, the problem of sav- 
ing such a crop seems hardly less than the 
emptying of the Great Lakes with a dipper. 
But the steam-harvester moves steadily for- 
ward into it. On one side the grain falls 
in a great swath. It melts away before 
the majestic advance of the machine. On 
the other side, with the same regularity, 
drop sacks of grain ready for the miller. 
The ranchman, following with his team, 
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picks up a sack filled with threshed and 
winnowed wheat from the very spot where 
but five minutes before the wheat stalks 
stood in the sunshine. In the broad path 
between the standing grain and the line of 
brown sacks has passed one of the greatest 
triumphs of American machinery, the com- 
bined harvester and thresher. 

This machine is at its best on level plains 
like those of the great central valley of 
California, but special side-hill machines for 
rolling country have been so far perfected 
that they can go wherever the gang-plow 
can go. Horse or mule power is used 
instead of steam for many of these, thirty- 
two and thirty-six animals being required. 
Such a machine, with a twenty-two-foot 
header, under favorable conditions can cut, 
thresh, and sack forty acres of wheat ina 
day. It requires a crew of four men—a 
driver, a head-runner, a separator-tender, 
and a sack-sower. The cost of cutting 
and threshing is about $1.25 per acre. 

The amount of human labor now required 
to produce a bushel of wheat from begin- 
ning to end is on an average only ten min- 
utes, and the cost of such labor is 3 % cents. 
Yet when men now living were boys a 
bushel of wheat represented three hours 
and three minutes of labor, at a cost of 
17% cents. Just previous to the Civil 
War. a bushel of corn represented more 
than four and one-half hours of human 
labor, at a cost of 3534 cents, while today 
forty-one minutes of labor produce the same 
amount for 10% cents. The potential 
saving in money, to say nothing of time 
and strength, thus becomes enormous.— 


W. B. Thornton in The World’s Work. 


A Modest Proposal 


Law reflects opinion. 
tain crimes is a punishment which, accord- 
ing to some observers, satisfies the public 


Burning for cer- 


conscience. Therefore, why not enact 
this conscience into law? Let us have a 
statute, in each State where lynching is 
approved, enacting that whenever the 
community becomes excited over a crime, 
it shall be the duty of all citizens to seize 
some negro, the guilty one if convenient, 
conduct him to a public place, collect 
together the little children and women as 
audience, and there burn his flesh until it 
disappears. Arrangements could be made 
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for photographing the postures and strug- 
gles of the victim, and the phonograph 
might preserve his screams. A half-holiday 
should be given to the schools. In cases 
where the necessary haste resulted in kill- 
ing the wrong man, two views would be 
possible. Some would argue in favor of an 
apology, or statement of regret, to the wife 
and children of the dead negro, explaining 
clearly that the real culprit would have 
been préferred had he been accessible 
within the few hours in which it was 
necessary to burn somebody. Others 
would advise saying nothing about such 
cases, but assuming that the man burned 
was ipso facto guilty. A powerful recent 
German tragedy is called Schuldig, or 
Guilty. It tells of a man released, after 
twenty years’ imprisonment, because the 
actual murderer had confessed. He finds 
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that, under the stigma of his conviction, 
his family has degenerated. His wife, in 
poverty and shame, has consented to the 
support of anotherman. His daughter has 
followed the mother’s example. The son 
has accepted his inheritance of crime. 
Crazed by all these consequences, the dis- 
tracted husband and father kills his wife’s 
seducer. He is caught standing dazed, 
with axe in hand, and hurried off to prison 
again. This time he is really “ guilty.’’— 
Collier’s Weekly. 


Plaint of the Plutocrat 


I have bought everything I can buy; 
I have tried everything I can try; 

I have eaten each eatable, 

Beaten each beatable ; 
I have eyed everything I can eye. 
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—Minneapolis Journal 
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I have sold everything I can sell; 

I have told everything I can tell ; 

I have seized all the seizable, 
Squeezed all the squeezable, 

Till they’ve shelled everything they can shell. 

I have ridden each thing I can ride; 

I have hidden each thing I can hide; 

I have joked all the jokable, 
Soaked all the soakable; 

I have slid everywhere I can slide. 

I have walked everywhere I could walk; 

I have talked everywhere I could talk ; 

I have kissed all the kissable, 
Hissed all the hissable ; 

I have balked everything I can balk. 

I have crushed every one I could crush; 

I have hushed every one I could hush; 

I have drunk every drinkable; 
Thought every thinkable; 

I have rushed everywhere I could rush. 

I have been everything I can be, 

And the scheme of things will not agree ; 
I have spent all that’s spendable— 
Still it’s not endable, 

And I mean it’s a bother to me. 

—Chicago Tribune. 


Mr. Whistler’s Epigrams 


Apart entirely from any question of the 
value of his work—which it does not fall 
to the present writer to discuss—the career 
of James McNeill Whistler, whose death 
a large number of personal friends have 
lately mourned, is full of deep interest. 
Few men have been possessed of a more 
original and independent spirit ; few have 
stood more deliberately aloof from the 
crowd, not hating it as profane, perhaps, 
so much as despising it as ignorant; and 
few have taken so keen a delight in fash- 
ioning the sentence “‘ with its own honey, 
small-bodied, and a sting in the tail.’’ Mr. 
Whistler was a master of epigram, and 
especially of the epigram that wounds, and 
is meant to wound. He seemed, indeed 
—we say seemed, for there is a reservation, 
perhaps, to be made—to take a pleasure 
in wounding with words: and to take 
especial pleasure in wounding friends with 
whom he had quarrelled. His rapier was 
always out; but to fight friends with whom 
he had a difference he spent pains in secret 
to make it diabolically sharp. 

Probably there is no better illustration 
of his attitude towards his critics than the 
character of the man as revealed in the 
famous trial, ‘““Whistler v. Ruskin.”” Rus- 
kin, ‘art critic,’’ as Whistler savagely adds 
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in a marginal note on the report of the 
trial, had dismissed Whistler’s work with 
the contemptuous criticism that he had 
““seen and heard much of Cockney impu- 
dence before now; but never expected to 
hear a coxcomb ask two hundred guineas 
for flinging a pot of paint in the public’s 
face.’’ That sentence fairly well sums up 
the attitude taken by the defense in the 
trial, and Whistler’s attack is self-contained 
in ten words of his own. How long had 
he taken to “knock off’? the Graham 
Nocturne in Blue and Silver? he was 
asked. There was a questioning silence. 
The Attorney-General begged his pardon; 
perhaps he had used a phrase descriptive 
rather of his own work than the plaintift’s. 
Whistler would not dream of being asked 
to pardon a comparison between the bar- 
rister’s work and his own; and answered 
that perhaps he had taken a day over 
the picture; or perhaps, he added, he 
might have added a touch or two the next 
day. He would answer, then, that he had 
spent two days on the painting. Sir John 
Holker had got the opening he wanted, 
and pressed in. ‘“‘ The labour of two days, 
then’’—one can hear the stinging empha- 
sis of each word—“‘is that for which you 
ask two hundred guineas?’’ Perhaps it 
needed an Attorney-General to realize the 
piercing finality of the reprise: —‘‘No,—I 
ask it for the knowledge of a lifetime.’’ 
There was applause in Court,—testimony 
to the appreciation of a fine stroke. 

Not all Whistler’s epigrams were meant 
to wound, however. Everybody knows 
his reply to the gushing critic who ex- 
claimed that there were but two painters, 
Whistler and Velasquez. ‘‘ Madam, why 
drag in Velasquez ?” “‘ Nature,”’ he 
wrote once, “is usually wrong . . . 
that is, the condition of things that shall 
bring about the perfection of harmony 
worthy a picture is rare, and not common 
at all.’ It was that belief which inspired 
him, when some one observed that a 
splendid sunset reminded him of one of 
the much disputed Nocturnes, to the extra- 
ordinarily sardonic remark, ‘Nature is 
creeping up.” The “Ten o’Clock”’ 
lecture, too, is full of the quieter form of 
epigram. ‘‘ There is no such thing as 
English Art. You might as well speak of 
English Mathematics,’’ is characteristic.— 
The Spectator. 
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HE announcement that the 

Marconi Wireless Telegraph 

Company of America has de- 

cided to release a part of its 

treasury stock for the purpose 

of securing additional working capital for 
the development of the system and the 
completion of plans for commercial opera- 
tions will be particularly gratifying to the 
many readers of this magazine who believe 
in Marconi and his work. The information 
follows close on the news of the accession 
of Edison to the ranks of workers in the 
field of Marconi wireless telegraphy—a fact 
which is additional assurance that the 
Marconi system is an undoubted com- 
mercial success. Marconi himself has 
successfully gone through three great stages 
of endeavor—discovery, invention, and 


development—and it is fitting that now 
should come his reward. 


The United States in the Field 


When Marconi reached the point in his 
wireless telegraph operations where he 
could wave a message across the Atlantic 
from England to this country, it became 
evident that these United States would 
shortly become one of the most profitable 
fields for wireless telegraph operations. 
Our country does an enormous telegraph 
business with Europe; our trade with 
Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and 
Alaska makes us more and more a world 
power, and it is not too much of a dream 
to conceive of ‘‘Marconigrams”’ as the 
daily means of communication from our 
shores to our various possessions and other 
countries over the seas. There was ad- 
ditional reason for an American Company 
in the need for direct care of the wireless 
telegraph service on American merchant 
marine, on overland operations, and par- 
ticularly that immediate charge might be 
had over the installations to be made on 
the Pacific, over the work in Alaska, 
Cuba, Hawaii, and over the American 
share of the trans-Atlantic business. 


What Marconi has done 


Most people do not know that Mar- 
coni has been making constant experi- 


WALLACE 


ments for almost nine years; that over 
one hundred patent claims cover all 
phases of his inventions in every country 
which affords legal protection to the 
inventor; that the English company has 
been developing the system for the past 
six years; and that now the business is a 
factor of the commercial world in that it 
is carried on regularly and profitably. 
The great shipping agency of Lloyds has 
contracted for its use for a period of 
fifteen years, and has already installed the 
system on over fifty of its land stations in 
all parts of the eastern hemisphere. The 
Italian and British navies use the system 
regularly on their warships. Thirty trans- 
Atlantic passenger steamers are equipped 
with the instruments and now report their 
safe arrival a day ahead of getting into 
port. ‘‘ Wireless reports of passing ships”’ 
is an operation carried on by land stations 
here and in England, and has been a fea- 
ture of news in leading daily papers for 
nearly two years. This is a partial story of 
accomplishment up to the present. As 
Andrew Carnegie once remarked of Mar- 
coni: ‘‘ No one can tell or even dream of 
what tremendous things he will be able to 
do in a few years.”’ 

The American Company, organized a 
year ago, has been working quietly but 
effectually. It has constructed the trans- 
Atlantic station at Cape Cod, Mass., a 
Marconi school at Babylon, stations at 
Chicago and Milwaukee, a ship-reporting 
station at Sagaponack, L. I., installed the 
system on several steamships, and begun 


work in Cuba and Alaska. 


Practical Results Here 


There remains for it now only the 
development of the system, the building 
of more stations, and the extension of its 
business in all parts of the United States, 
to reap the reward. In the Company’s 
purpose to distribute a part of its treas- 
ury stock in the present manner, there is 
considerable wisdom. The more widely 
its stock is held, the more stable will be 
its condition. Moreover, in the present 
opportunity, the advantages of the invest- 
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ment are quickly grasped by the many. 
If trans-Atlantic wireless telegraphy is 
not an immediate possibility, would the 
Italian Government be likely to appro- 
priate $150,000 for the establishment of 
Marconi’s system between Italy and South 
America? Would the London Times 
have made a contract for a daily wireless 
news service from America ? 

The Cuban Government has given the 
American Company wireless privileges in 
its territory, and a service is to be estab- 
lished shortly between Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and Florida. 

The United States Government has 
awarded the American Company acontract 
to establish the system in Alaska. 

Marconi has sent wire- 
less messages over three 
thousand miles. 


What are the Rewards 


Several hundred dollars 
a month come from the 
messages received at and 
sent from Nantucket, 

Babylon, and Sagaponack. 
A considerable revenue 
from the present installa- 
tions on_ trans-Atlantic 
steamships, and this busi- 
ness is likely to increase 
with extension of service. 

Royalties. will come 
from many private instal- 
lations on yachts, coast 
and gulf steamers, and 
sailing ships. The Cape 
Cod trans-Atlantic sta- 
tion, working at less than 
half its capacity in speed, 
half the time, at half the 
present cable rates, will bring in over a 
million dollars a year. 

Thomas A. Edison says that there is 
absolutely no scientific, mechanical, or 
technical reason why Marconi shall not 
attain a speed of five hundred words per 
minute in trans-Atlantic transmission. All 
our estimates of earning capacity are based 
upon a speed of fifteen words per minute! 

In addition to these revenues, there are 
still to be considered the business in 
Hawaii, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, in 
overland work, on the Great Lakes, and 
in various coast stations on the Atlantic, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacific. 


The Responsibility of the Enterprise 


Marconi’s American Company is guided 
by a Board of Directors which includes 
Hon. John W. Griggs, ex-Attorney Gen- 


eral of the United States; Samuel Insull, 
President of the Chicago Edison Co.; 
E. Rollins Morse, banker; Spencer Trask, 
banker; Mr. Eugene H. Lewis, and ten 
other well-known business and professional 
men. Its technical board comprises Mr. 
Marconi, Mr. Thomas A. Edison, and 
Prof. M.1. Pupin, of Columbia University. 

Without doubt, the American Marconi 
Company will shortly become one of the 
best dividend-producing businesses in this 
country. Its commercial reward is at hand 
and, with the present stock issue, it is safe 
to say, the public’s opportunity to share at 
very advantageous terms will cease. At 
the present time, and for a short time only, 
subscriptions are being received for certifi- 


TOOTH WEELFL BET. 
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: . 
cates representing $5.00 each of the stock 
of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph, Com- 
pany of America in blocks of twenty or 


multiples thereof, at thé rate 4.00. 
Price advances this month and is subject to 
change without notice. These five-dollar 
certificates are issued by the Continental 
Trust Company of New York. 

Checks should be sent to Munroe & Munroe, 
Dept. 21, Broad Exchange Building, New York ; 
Gaff Building, Chicago; or Canada Life Build- 
ing, Montreal, or one may have his local bank 
secure the stock for him if desirable. Munroe & 
Munroe are the managers of the Marconi Under- 
writing Syndicate and the stock may be had only 
through them. They reserve the right to reject 
any or all applications, and cannot promise now 
to maintain the present price for long. If fuller 
information should be desired, Munroe & Munroe 
will gladly furnish it, but it would be well for all 
those interested to write promptly, sending 
application for what stock they wish to buy. 
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SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 





The Net Result Is the Thing. To-morrow’s Success De- 
pends Upon It. Do not Let Prejudice or Habit Tie 
You Down. There Are Economies of Time and 
Effort Just as There are Economies of Money. 


The man who did $500,000 worth of business in one year and cleared but 
$8.08 out of it, described in the World’s Work for May, had not reduced his 
business to a science. A man must know how his business stands at all times 
in order to make a success in these days of keen competition and low prices. 

Knowledge of the cost and result of each department, each product and 
even of each transaction is necessary to keep an enterprise alive and efficient 
in all its branches. 

The stories told of the enormous profits made through the saving effected 
by one machine or one process are as interesting as they are numerous; but 
losses that occur through leaks in the accounting department and_ the 
mistakes made in the keeping of records often more than make up for im- 
proved machinery and cheaper processes. In the search for cheaper manu- 
facturing methods and more economical modes of marketing products the 
accounting department, which is really the eyes and ears of a business, is 
neglected, and when the yearly statement is made out the _ discrepancies 
between the estimates of profits and facts cannot be explained. 

To-day science has taken the place of guesswork and the man who won 
success through his fortunate guesses is being superseded by the man who has 
the essential facts always at his elbow in black and white. He saves the time 
spent in estimating, and devotes it to inspiring lagging departments, correcting 
bad methods, stopping leaks, and, in fact, toning up the whole system. 

It is being realized more and more that an accounting department that 
simply keeps track of bills and accounts payable and receivable and the bank 
account is out of date, its methods obsolete and its results entirely insufficient. 
The up-to-date department of accounts feels the pulse of the whole business, of 
manufacturing, sales, finances, and communicates to the controlling heads the 
state of body commercial, not once a year, but monthly or even weekly. 

The lack of science in the conduct of business comes largely through the 
preoccupation of executives in the manufacture, sale or financing; they lack 
the time and experience to devise a system to keep track effectively of the 
details of their own enterprise. 

It is the business of Baker-Vawter Company to devise systems that 
will give the managers a complete knowledge at all times of the standing of 
their own affairs. Fortified by an experience in many lines of business, 
their expert accountants study the problems a_ business’ offers intelli- 
gently and with the clear, common-sense vision of the unprejudiced observer. 
It is their purpose to give constructive criticisms and to devise and inaugurate 
systems by which mistakes will be obviated, inefficiency in departments and 
employees discovered, leaks stopped, and, in a word, to establish accounting 
departments that shall serve as eyes and ears to the manager without interrupt- 
ing the courses of the business. 

No two concerns are conducted alike, though the end of each may be 
the same. Baker-Vawter Company, therefore, are compelled to treat each 
case individually. Their expert engineers spend as much time in an office or 
factory as may be necessary to gain a thorough knowledge of the conditions 
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that govern that business. Having had many other such experiences in every kind of business, 
the expert knows just where to look to get the essential facts, just how to question to learn of 
misplaced cogs in the machinery. The Baker-Vawter expert goes from department to depart- 
ment, watching the work, examining present records, and questioning when advisable, even 
listening to complaints and encouraging suggestions. 

The business scientist—for such the Baker-Vawter accountant is—for the time being ié 
engaged to study that particular business and that alone. He studies from the point of view 
of the trained, unprejudiced observer whose whole time is given to the consideration of the 
problem before him; he is able, therefore, to get a grasp of that business more comprehensive 
even than those who have the responsibility of management, finance, sales or manalinaatis, or 
the employees who can scarcely see beyond their own noses because of the detail involved in 
their work. 

Atter his investigation the Baker-Vawter expert knows that business thoroughly, knows 
where the leaks are, can put his finger on the places where there is swamping detail, and where 
there is not detail enough; moreover, he has been able to devise a system by which the execu- 
tive heads can know at frequent intervals just how their business stands* not only in a . 
general way but in detail. 


All this information is secured without the slightest interruption in the running of the 
business. 

The Baker-Vawter business scientist lays his information before the management—and 
mighty illuminating facts they are—and presents his plan before going ahead to put them in 
operation. This gives the executive heads the opportunity to make changes, but it is seldom 
that marked alterations are necessary. The Baker-Vawter systems are thoroughly thought out 
before presentation. 

The science of business, according to Baker-Vawter methods, is 

First—The loose leaf system of record. 

Second—Manifolding or the use of carbon transfer sheets. 

The loose leaf records aided by the carbon sheet manifolding do away with an immense 
amount of work, and insure accuracy. For instance, the bill, shipping sheet or instructions, and 
the charge itself can be written at once and filed in its proper binder under alphabetical classi- 
fications, and when any transaction becomes obsolete for any reason, the sheet carrying the 
record of it can be filed away in another binder where it can be referred to if necessary but 
does not interfere with the active records. The only clerical or high-priced labor in the series of 
operations is the writing the original. The carbon produces the copies without the possibility 
of a mistake, and a boy can be safely trusted to transfer the loose sheets from binder to binder. 

The Baker-Vawter loose leaf records and their system of business organization practically 
substitutes a mechanical process for one in which the expensive human equation takes the 
greater part. 

The Baker-Vawter experts devise forms by which the essential facts and figures of a 
business are grouped together automatically so that it is easy to draw off statements showing 
the standing not only of the whole business but of any part of it at any time. These forms are 
seldom twice alike, each one being devised specially for the business for whose peculiarities it is 
adapted. These forms gather the information needed to render weekly, monthly or bi-monthly 
statements automatically and do away with the. terrific semi-annual or annual struggles that 
unscientific business methods make necessary. 

Besides the direct purpose of the Baker-Vawter experts, that of organizing scientific busi- 
ness systems, their experience with manufacturing, financial and business houses often enables 
them to give suggestions that make marked labor, time or money short cuts in most unexpected 
places. 

To sum up the Baker-Vawter system, it does away with those bugbears of modern business: 

Unaccountable disappearance of stock, by keeping record automatically of the incoming 
and outgoing; 

Unprohtable sales, by showing exactly what everything costs complete and in detail; 

Unaccountably large expense, by asssigning every item to its proper place and therefore 
keeping track of every cent; 

Loss of valuable’ time and unnecessary detail work for executive heads, by making much 
of the work mechanical and entrusting to unforgetting paper records what would otherwise 
burden the memory. 


These are merely suggestions of what Baker-Vawter system service can and does 
accomplish. 


It is the difference between haphazard and scientific methods in the conduct of business. 


based on two principles : 


{ 990 Trib Building, Chicago. 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY = | 990 Central Bank Building, New York. 


Please send information about your service, part 
if 


cularly with reference 


to the business. 


Name 


Address 
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Intelligent [jc@ Pearline 
Women USE for Washing 


AME RICAN FANCY OXFORD SUITINGS FRENCH LAWNS i, SILKS AMERICAN FANCY SWISS MUSLINS WASH SILKS” 
FRENCH BATISTE BRILLIANTES WHITE MACCLESFIELDS PLAIN. COLORED. AND FANCY ZEPHYR GINGHAMS. SILK 
HAND MADE ANTIQUE FILET LACES LINEN LAWNS ~MOUSSELINFS NOVELTY COTTONS PANAMA CLOTHS) 
GERMAN FANCY LINEN SUITINGS SCOTCH MADRAS , AMERICAN FANCY GINGHAMS ORGANDIE CARREAUX 
FANCY TFUCKINGS INDIA DIMITIES FANCY DUCKS 


SCOTCH CHEVIOT’ AND MADRAS FRENCH BULGARES’ 

| FRENCH PRINTED ORGANDIE RAYES INSERTIONS 3 LINEN ZEPHYRS AND ETAMINES GAUZE POIN ES: 

FANCY EMBROIDERED SWISS MUSLINS ORGANDIES ’ . CALICOS PRINTED ENGLISH AND FRENCH. PERCALES! 
AMERICAN FANCY SILK GINGHAMS IRISH LINENS : OPENWORK STOCKINGS FRENCH PRINTED NATT 

| INDIA LINENS PLAIN “AND FANCY LINEN BATISTE See f : MOUSSELINE MULLS LINEN TAFFETAS GRENADINES 

PRINTED IRISH DIMITIES SCOTCH LINEN SUITINGS . FANCY LINEN DUCK SUITINGS ‘WOOLEN BLANKETS 

MERCERIZED CHEVIOTS SCOTCH SHIRTING MADRAS ey ee: Se FANCY COTTONS FRENCH GAZINES FRENCH MULLS 

| POINT ARABE AND RENAISSANCE LACES BATISTES : ie AMERICAN MADRAS SHIRTINGS CANVAS BOURONNE, 

| ENGLISH AND FRENCH SHIRTINGS DOTTED TUSORS ; SHEFR FABRICS PONGEES LINEN ZEPHYRS CAMBRICS 

PRINTED LINEN LAWNS PRINTED DIMITIES CHEVIOTS EMBROIDERED SWISS MUSLINS ENGLISH LONG CLOTHS 

| FANCY FRENCH AND ENGLISH DRESS COTTONS LAWNS FANCY FRENCH SILK SHIRTINGS OXFORDS NAINSOOKS 

| HAND MADE CLUNY INSERTIONS MERCERIZED MATTES DAMASKS GRASS LINENS HOLLANDS PERCALES ETAMINES: 

ZINTED IRISH LINEN LAWNS GABRIELLE SUITINGS VESTINGS BOURETTES BED. COVERLETS CRETONNES 


FRENCH PRINTED. LOUISINES MOUSSELINE ONDULES Be C Pa | Se: ATISTE D'OPFRaA SILK STOCKINGS LINEN TOKIOS 
SILK AND LINEN: TISSUES GALATEA SUITINGS REPS 


PERSIAN LAWNS TOWELINGS KHAKIS CHAMBRAYS 


by doing away withthe rubbing itprolongs the life and beautyof delicate Fabri 
Besides-PEARLINE enables any woman to do coarse Washing. 


Simply a Matter of Intelligence 




















EASE OF TRAVEL 
ON THE 


COOL NORTHERN ROUTE. 


The ease with which trains on the WABASH LINE run has 
often been the subject of remark by travelers. It is not unusual 
to see patrons enjoying their morning shave, as comfortably as at 
home, while traveling at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 

By this ine SUMMER TOURS may be taken with comfort 
to all the popular resorts of the North, West and East, for the 
greater part of the journey in through cars, elegant Dining cars 
being placed in trains at convenient hours. 

For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 

C. S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass'r and Tkt. Agent, 


St. Louts, Mo. 
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Of he public : 


ferit and its due, publicity, means success—but puolicity without merit means disaster 
and failure, for the public cannot be fooled successfully. The 


Ostermoor =" Mattress +15. 


is a proven success, due to public knowledge of genuine merit. It is better than hair in every 
possible way—softer, cleaner, purer, and far more elastic ; dust-proof, vermin-proof, germ-proof, 
and so water-proof it will float. These merits are enduring ; it never requires remaking, and 
is practically un-wear-out-able. 

Not stuffed like hair, but built of eight airy, interlacing sheets of billowy, downy, everlasting 
softness, hand-laid and daintily enclosed in tick by hand sewing: 

These sheets are called ‘‘Felt,’’ and the name ‘‘Felt’’ is trade-marked and copyrighted 
by Ostermoor & Co. ; an ‘*Ostermoor’’ Mattress, therefore, is the on/y ‘‘Felt’’ Mattress. 

If it isn’t an ‘‘Ostermoor’’ it’s an imitation. Our name and trade-mark label must appear 
on the end of every genuine ‘‘felt’’ mattress. Be careful! Don't be fooled! 

Send for our 96-page illustrated book, ‘‘The Test of Time.’’ It's yours for a postal. 





STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 ipe.. -- . You can have an Ostermoor Mattress, sleep on it thirty 
cab 2 tenes wide, On ie tk 4 nights, and if it is not better than any other Mattress 
see: wide 40 lbs. - - ’ you have ever used—if it is not all you even HOPED 
" All 6 feet 3 inches long. E for—return it at our expense and your money will be im- 


t 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., 
In two parts soc, extr Special sizes, ee prices. i uestion. What more can 
Sipecs angen oni tony mediately refunded without question t 
5 we do to convince you? 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 131 ELIZABETH ST., NEW YORK. 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
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We are ready to send 
copy of our beautiful 


Piano Book 


free of charge to your 
address. This book con- 
tains illustrations in colors 
of the leading makes of 
pianos of the present time, 
and should be in the hands 
of everyone contemplating 
the purchase of an instru- 
ment. We quote lowest 
Chicago prices, and can 
save you $50 or more. 
Besides you have the advan- 
tage of a selection from the 
World’s Largest 
and most 
Varied Stock. 

J 24 Leading Makes of Pianos. 
We also include a copy of our 12-page Bargain List of Slightly-Used Pianos. 
New Upright Pianos, $125 to 300 and upwards. Good Used Pianos (thoroughly overhauled) choice 
of several hundred, Squares $50; Uprights $100 and upward. Easy monthly payments may be ar- 
tanged. Weship Pianoseverywhere. Schedule of Freight Rates included with every Bargain List. 


LYON G6 HEALY, 45 Adams Street, Chicago. 


















ee Plastus 


is the best piano-value today in America. 
The Reel savnen want you to try The 
Blasius, and if no dealer in your locality can 
show you one, they will send from the fac- 
tory. Write for photo-reproductions of the 
newest styles, and other testimonials. 


“How to Buy a Piano,” a book of essential facts for 
prospective purchasers. Write for it. 


‘tion, Department “B” 
L- a Ww Chestnut St., 
“i: & SONS «;. PHILADELPHIA 
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Gavena Galloway, White Water, Wis., writes: 


““We use Shredded Whole 
e O u rs e Wheat Biscuit for break- 
fast, as dessert for dinner, 


toast for tea, and for chaf- 
ing dish luncheons in the 


To and with The Only evening ang would not be 
w oO > 

Natural Porous Food Rls 

Made From Wheat 








Split, toast and try it as bread. A deliciouscom- 
bination with preserves and fruits. Makes ideal 
fruit short-cake and tempting dishes when combined 
with mushrooms, sweetbreads or vegetables. 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT BISCUIT 


Can Be Prepared In Over 250 Different Ways 


—4 


It is a remarkable fact that no other food 
takes the place of Shredded Wheat.+ This is 
true because in it the complete requirements 
of the body are found—the fdentical food coun- 
terparts of the human organism—it’s fer/ect 
food affinity. 


Cook Book artistically illustrated in colors, “‘The Vital Ques- 
tion,’’ sent FREE upon request. Address 


Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 





- - 


RDelightful 
Comfort 


Nowhere can a person secure more real, de- 
lightful comfort on a railway journey than on the 
great trains over the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Ry. 

And this is due to the equipment—always the 
best —excellence of road bed and nicety of 
track adjustment, features wherein it excels 
all others, and which make every mile one 

of comfort and pleasure. 

When you have occasion to A 

travel between Chicago and =a 

Cleveland, Buffalo, New %& ~— 

. York and Boston, by using LA KE 

the Lake Shore you will se- — 

cure absolutely the best in SHORE 

travel that money can buy. a ere 

For “Book of Trains” or [Rayer 

travel information, address ff MAIL, 
A. J. SMITH, General Pass. and Ticket x bas 
Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“The Proper Treatment for Hardwood 
Floors’’ written by a floor expert. It tells 
all about how to keep your floors in per- 
fect condition. If you have hardwood floors, 
intend finishing old pine floors, or laying 
new floors, this book is worth fully $25.00 
to you. The result of our twenty years’ 
experience in manufacturing fine hardwood 
floors is given in this book. Facts and 
pointers are brought out regarding your 
floors that you did not know existed. 
You’ll be pleasantly surprised at the many 
unique suggestions. 

We manufacture the ‘‘ World’s Standard 
Floor Polish,’’ 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


For sale by all dealers in paints—1 and 

2 lb. packages, 60 cents per pound. 4, 5 and 
8 Ib. packages, 50 cents per pound. 
This book shows how to finish new oak, 
ash, birch, maple and pine floors and how 
to refinish all kinds of old floors. 

This book is absolutely free. Write for it 

now, before you forget it. Catalogue show- 


ing our new designs for hardwood floors 
free to those who are interested. 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wisconsin 
“The Hardwood Floor Authorities.” 


bh 


EvervtHina 
FOR THE 
Orrice 

MADE IN 

ALL THE 
Woops AND 
FINIGHES. 


MANY 
EXCLUSIVE 
PATENTED 
FEATURES, 
ONE OF 
THEM, OUR 
OROP-FRONT 
PIGEON-HOLE 
BOX, Is 


UNEQUALLED 
toon Always AS A TIME- 
FOR THE 1” SAVING 
TRADE MARK 5 DEVICE. 


IF YOU DESIRE AN UP-TO-DATE OFFICE DESK OF ANY 


, DESCRIPTION AND BEST POSSIBLE VALUE FOR YOUR 


MONEY, GET A "GUNN." To DISTINGUISH IT FROM 
OTHER MAKES, SEE THAT IT HAS THE GRAND RAPIDS 
TRADE MARK, AS WE ARE THE ONLY MANUFAC- 
TURERS ENTITLED TO USE IT. 

WE HAVE BRANCHES IN ALL THE LEADING TOWNS, 
WHERE SAMPLES CAN BE INSPECTED. 

CATALOGUE AND LIST OF BRANCHES ON APPLICATION. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 
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Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, Ring- 
worm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly cured by 


ydrozon 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading phy- 
sicians. It is absolutely harmless, yet 
most powerful healing agent, that cures 
by destroying the parasites which cause 
these diseases. 

Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases of 
Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop itch- 
ing at once, also will relieve mosquito 
bites instantly. Take no substitute and 
see that every bottle bears my signature, 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


om 


59.L, Prince St., New York. 
FREE Booklet on the rational treat- 








ment of discascs sent free, 
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THE. 


FOUR-TRACK 


NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 
MORE THAN 100 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues : 


Picturesque Venezuela—Illustrated 
Haunts of Eben Holden—Illustrated 
A Journey Among the Stars—Illustrated 
In the Great North Woods—Poem 
Beau(itul Porto Rico—Illustrated 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem 
Nature's Chronometer—IIlustrated 
Van Arsdale, The Platitudinarian—Illus. 
The Three Oregons—Illustrated . 
Anci 
The Stories the Totems Tell—lIllustrated 
A Litde Country Cousin—Illustrated 
The Mazamas—Illustrated . ° 
Wher Mother Goes Away—Poem 
A Little Bit of Holland—Illustrated . 
The Komance of Reality—Illustrated 
Samoa and Tutuila—Illustrated 
Under Mexican Skies—Illustrated 
Niagarain Winter—Illustrated 
Little Histories—Illustrated 
Old Fort Putnam. . . 
The Confederate White House . 


it Prophecies Fulfilled—Illustrated ; 


Frederick A. Ober 

Del B. Salmon 

Frank W. Mack 

Eben E. Rexford 
Hezekiah Butterworth 

Minna Irving 

H. M. Albaugh 


‘Charles Battell Loomis 


Alfred Holman 
George H. Daniels 
Luther L. Holden 
Kathleen L. Greig 
Will G. Steel 


: Joe Cone 


Charles B. Wells 


: Jane W. Guthrie 


Michael White 
Marin B. Fenwick 
Orrin E. Dunlap 


William J. Lampton 


: Herbert Brooks 


John K. Le Baron 
SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


Georce H. Daniets, Publisher 
Room No. 25 7 East 42d St., New York 


The Alamo. 














The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
Are All Located in 


MEXICO 


That wonderful Toltee Land, best reached via 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SUNSET ROUTE 


in connection with 


MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R. R. 
Through Daily Service 


New Orleans 


ce illustrated pamphlets, maps, time-tables, lowest 

lroad and steamer reservations, baggage checked, 

riher information, address 

L. H. NuttTinc, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
349 Broadway, or 1 Broadway, N. Y. City 


For fr 
Tates, ra 
and 


SMITH, Agt., A. M. LONGACRE, T. P. A., 
109 S. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


McCORMICK, P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal. 
. F. B. MORSE, A.P.T.M., Houston, Tex. 


E. ( 





HAT The Booklovers 
Library has done for 
the reading public I 
am doing for smokers. 

Mr. Eaton has brought the best 
books in the world to your door 
at the minimum possible cost. I 
am bringing cigars fresh from my 
factory to the consumer in the 
same manner—at lowest whole- 
sale price. 

Shivers’ cigars are exactly as 
represented. Without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction I claim that 
the equal of my Panetela cigars— 
which I deliver to any express 
point in the United States, ex- 
pressage prepaid, for FIVE DOL- 
LARS per hundred—is not sold 
at retail for less than ten cents 
straight, and I do not know 
where to buy its equal at that 
price. 

These cigars are sold with the 
distinct understanding that the 
purchaser may, after smoking ten, 
return the remainder and receive 
his money back. 

How canI do this? By send- 
ing a cigar so good that practically 
no one returns them and nine out 
of ten continue to buy more. 

This magazine would not per- 
mit me to make this offer unless 
they knew that I would do exactly 
as I claim. 

Think a moment: shipping 
thousands of cigars on approval 
every day, as I do, to all parts of 
the United States, risking ten per 
cent. of my cigars and expressage both ways, 
could I afford to send cigars that would or 
could come back? During the past three 
weeks two hundred and fifty cigars have been 
returned, and of these one hundred and fifty 
were for exchange for another color. In 
ordering please state whether you prefer mild, 
medium, or strong cigars. 

If you smoke, cannot you afford to take a 
hundred on trial? You run absolutely no 
risk; if you don’t like the cigars 1 would 
prefer you return them. Moreover if you 
are afraid to trust me with the five dollars, I 
will send a hundred without the money, you 
agreeing to return the ninety cigars or send me 
five dollars within ten days. 

Address, Herbert D. Shivers, 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





EXACT 
SIZE AND 
SHAPE 
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Today's | uncheoa 


Cocoanut Cup Custard 
Beat four eggs with half cup sugar; add 
gradually pint and half of milk; 10 ct. pack 
axe Dunham's Cocoanut and teaspoonful 
vanilla. Stand cups in pan boiling water 
bake until set: Serve cold. 
Mrs. 8. T. Ronen 


Junhamis 


of, 
| 
} 

" 


Gocoanu tt) 
‘ 
F sitar o# in packages bearing these 
| trade marks, means all that 
c > is good in cocoanut —the 
wunse mane «6 HORE delicate and delicous 
flavor nature has combined 
with wholesome nutrition 
All retalned in the process—preserved by the package. 
54 receipts, beautifully Mlustrated, in our book 
let ** Dainty Desserts" will be mailed on re 
quest—a postal with your name ant address 


DUNHAM MFG, CO., 469 Pearl St., New York 


ES 





MENNEN’S 


7. 
Toilet Powder» 
LICHTFUL AFTER GATHING, 
‘aA LUXURY AFTER SHAVING. 
Peautifies and Preserves the Complexion 2 


” tive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, and SUNBURN. | 
i all afftictions of the skin. Por sore, blistered and perspiring 
‘emoves ail odor of perspiration. Get 

at 


“ONE DROP WORKS WONDERS” 
THE PERFECT SEASONING FOR 
Soups, Salads, Oysters, Clams, Fish, Lob 
sters, Chops, Roasts, Sauces, Gravies, etc. 


__ It imparts a delicious flavor, gives a keen app 
tite and stimulates the digestion. 


Ask your dealer for McILHENNY’S 
Tabasco, the original and best. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 




















‘ir 


THE ONLY Way” 
On a stormy day 

Is to travel and ship byC. & A, 
Tracks rise high and dry above a solid ballast of rock. he 


right of way is patroled by day and by night. Ag t 
raging elements the “ALTON” stands in pertect securit 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
General Passenger Agent, Cui 
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~ ROTHMA 
2's Tal 


For Fall Wear 


If you like plain, artistic, a “ a 4 
handmade furniture our 4 é Wing”’ or “Tab” collars are the 
FREE catalogue of ‘*‘ Kens decree of fashion. Suitable for 
ilworth’’ Furniture will [oi# : day or informal dress occasions. 

interest you — especially fae” : 3 have the advantage right now 

the prices, which are m “ being commonplace. Rothmar, 

way below what you can ; above, is a new shape made 

buy for elsewhere. We heights. It is as good in every way as col- 
have a large factory exclu= / j lars can be made. Sold everywhere 2 for 25 
sively devoted tothis line & “a i cts., or from us by mail, if unable to find them. 
and our ——— ty if ae ] Complete style book PREE 

pine Fiber Furniture. a a ae : . C. 

to send youthe Fiber cat- ~ | CORLISS, COON & CO., DEPT. C TROY, N. Y. 
alogue tooif you’llmention 
it. 


THE COOK COMPANY, 422 Pine St., Michigan City, Ind. 











Goat Lymph Treatment 


In this treatment—the most important advancement of the 
century in therapeutics—sufferers from neurasthenia (nervous 
prostration and exhaustion), locomotor ataxia, paralysis, 
epilepsy, articular rheumatism, and the troubles incident to 
premature old age, have the strongest possible encouragement 
for complete recovery. Our new magazine gives full in- 
formation. It will be mailed to you on request. 


Goat Lymph Sanitarium Association 


GILBERT WHITE, M.D., Medical Director 


27 Auditorium Bldg. 601 Spitzer Building 17 East 32d Street 
CHICAGO TOLEDO, O. NEW YORK 
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Mrs. Gervaise Graham's 


Cucumber 2 
Elder Flower 
Cream 


CREATES A PERFECT COMPLEXION. 


Tt cleanses thoroughly and feeds and nour- 
ishes the skin tissues; it removes tan, freckles, 
wrinkles and blackheads. Send 2-cent stamp 
di Mrs. Graham for free trial bottle 
and book “ The Story of Your Mirror.” 


GERVAISE GRAHAM,1300 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
(McKesson & Robbins, Eastern Wholesale Agts., N. Y.) 











The Ten Eyck ALBAny. N.Y. 


Near State Capitol and other Places of Interest 
POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF EUROPEAN PLAN 


Most attractive Hotel in New York State 





A delightful home 
for those wishing to 
spend some time in 
this interesting and 
historic city. 
H. J. Rockwe.i 
& Son. 














Tue BERKELEY 

——HOTEL— 

Berkeley and Boylston Streets 
BOSTON, MASS. 


POSSESSES many attractions for travelers who appreciate refine- 
ment in a stopping place. 

Particular attention paid to sanitation and ventilation. 

Long Distance Telephone in every room. 

The Berkeley is but three blocks from the Back Bay station; and 
only ten minutes ride fromthe B. & M.R.R. Copley Square and 
the public gardens are only one block distant. 


Conducted on European John A. Sherlock 
and American Plans... Proprietor 





































The Chicago & North-Western 
Railway, the Pioneer Line to the 
West and Northwest, and the only 
double-track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River, 
is famous for a superb service that 
provides for patrons 


The Best of Everything 


The following trains from Chicago 
via 





Are especially notable for perfection of 
service 


The Overland Limited 


Less than three days to California. 


Chicago-Portland Special 


Three days to Oregon and Washington. 


The Colorado Special 


Only one night to Denver. 


The North-Western Limited 


To St. Paul and Minneapolis—Electric Lighted 


The Dulath Fast Mail 


Fast train to the Head of the Lakes. 


Copper Country Express 


To Marquette and Lake Superior points. 


For tickets, maps, time tables and full 
information apply to any ticket 
agent or address 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER. 
CHICAGO. LL 
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This Beautiful Sugar Shell. 
Read offer below. 


WORLD BRAND SILVERWARE 


CARRIES 50% MORE SIUVi: 
THAN STANDARD PLATE. 


Everybody who admires beautiful table silver will be interested to know 
how to obtain one of our “ World Brand” Sugar Shells (regular size 6 inches 
long) absolutely Free. This we know is an expensive way to advertise, but 
if we can impress you with the superiority of “ World Brand” Silverware 
over other brands we shall feel amply repaid for our efforts and expense. 
Write today about our free offer. 

Cea =6THE AMERICAN SILVER CO.,: : 5 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 





A GREAT 
ADVANTAGE 





THE 
PERFECT The new Interchange= 


able Tracker Board on 
the Cecilian permits the use 
of any standard perforated 
music. You are not obliged 
to use the special Cecilian 
rolls. This givesyou agreater 
choice in the selection of your 
music than is possible with any 
other player. In addition to 
this great feature, the Cecil« 
ian is by far the easiest piano 
player to pump; its touch is abso- 
lutely non-mechanical, and its musi- 
cal performance in every way the 
the most artistic. Particulars on 
application. 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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LISTENING AND PLAYING 


Think what the ANGELUS offers. You hear a pianist play with rare technique and skill— 
the result of years of hard work—and then, even though you do not know a note of music, if 
you have an ANGELUS you can reproduce the performance in your own home. 

Note for note, now slow, now fast, now the air predominating and the bass subdued, now 
the bass ringing out and the thrills soft and clear—the ANGELUS responds to every demand 
of Piano playing. These sympathetic changes which the ANGELUS permits are impossible 
with any other piano-playing instrument. The PHRASING LEVER does it. 

The ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL contains sweet-voiced flute, violin, ’cello, and bass reeds, 
adding a charming accompaniment to many delightful compositions. These are also exclusive 
advantages of the ANGELUS. 


Is not this instrument worth more than $250.00 to you? Send 
for a handsome book, mailed free, or call on our nearest agent. 


Baltimore : Juelz & Co. Galveston > Thos, Goxszan & Bro, New Orleans, Junius Hart Piano  Springtiell, Maxx. : M. P. Conwa 
354 M 


Boston : C. C. Harvey & Co. Kansas City: Carl Hoffman Music House ’ fain St 
Chicago : Geo. P. Beut Co New York: John Wanamaker Syracuse: S. Kosenbloom & Sons 
Ciucinuati: The WG. Wood Los Augeles: The Bartlett Music Omaha: A. Hospe & Co 

mansee Piano Co Co Philadelphia: Jobu Wanamaker = 
Cleveland: J. T. Wamelink & Minneapolix: Foster & Waldo. Pittsburg : S. Hamilton 

Sous’ Piano Co New Haven, Conn: The Treat & san Franciseo: Sherman Clay & And other local agencies through 
Deuver: Kuight-Locke Plane Co. Shephard Co, , 837 Chapel St Co outt 


Washington : Juelg & Co 


he country 


J. Herbert Marshall, Regent House, Regent Street, London 


THE WILCOX 6&6 WHITE Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
Main Offices and Factory . - > > > - MERIDEN, CONN., U.S.A. 
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THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 


We want new members; but only those 
who respect books and who appreciate an up- 
to-date book service. At least ninety-five per 
cent of our members want new books, books 
which have been published recently. We have 
special catalogues for the other five per cent: 
French ; German; Standard; Religious; etc. 
The list which follows this advertising page 
will give you some idea of the books ordered 
by the ninety-five per cent. Members can have 
the very books they order, if their order is made 
up from this list; no waiting until some one 
returns a book ; we buy to meet the demand ; 
the best circulating library in the world and by 
all odds the largest. If you are interested write 
for further particulars. We handled over eleven 
million book exchanges last year. 


SEYMOUR EATON, Librarian 


HOME OFFICE: 1323 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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» THE: NEWEST: BOOKS» 


SEPTEMBER LIST ISSUED BY THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA 








Z. Members of THe Booxtovers Liprary may place their orders for 
books from this monthly list. When the list for a new month is issued all 
previously issued lists are withdrawn. 


2. When a number is preceded bya star [*] it indicates that this book 
did not appear upon the list published for the previous month. 


3. When a number is preceded by a maltese cross [>] it indicates that 
this book will not appear in future lists, and if it is desired orders for it 
should be placed within sixty days. 


4. When a number is underscored it indicates that the book so marked is 
either imported or necessarily bought in a limited edition, and can be supplied 
to members only in the order of their application. 


5. Pamphlet copies of this Bulletin of the newest books can be secured 
free by members at any of the branches of the Library. 








NEW BIOGRAPHIES AND MEMOIRS 


1443. Arnold, Benedict, The Real Charles Burr Todd 


The author claims that this is a ‘‘true, unbiased, concise biography’’ of 
Arnold. He asserts that Arnold’s treachery was inspired not so much by 
sordid motives as by ‘‘ the fascinations, the persuasions, long continued, the 
intrigues with the British, of a wife madly loved.’’ (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


1488. Autobiography of a Thief, The Recorded by Hutchins Hapgood 
Those in whom the sense of human oneness and social responsibility is strong 
will be intensely interested in these genuine experiences, and in the naive, if 
perverted, view-point of a pickpocket, thief, and burglar, who served three 
terms in State’s prison. Suppose this ex-thief bears true witness of the horri- 
ble treatment of the insane at Matteawan and Dannemora—what will honest 
people do? (Fox, Duffield & Co.) 


1398. British Political Portraits Justin McCarthy 


Pen portraits of Balfour, Chamberlain, Salisbury, Rosebery, Aberdeen, 
Morley, Labouchere, Bryce, Harcourt, Redmond, Campbell-Bannerman, 
Burns, and Hicks-Beach. (The Outlook Co.) 


1472. Browning, Robert G. K. Chesterton 


Browning is meat for the critic: he invites attack and challenges exposition. 
Mr. Chesterton is a new critical force in English literature, and, though it 
remains to be seen what he will ultimately amount to, he has courage, 
audacity, and a fresh way of expressing himself that is attractive and stimu- 
lating. He has produced a very good biography of Browning, that contains 
critical comments of much originality and force (The Macmillan Co.) 


FGETS Me 
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*H 1369. Channing, William Ellery John White Chadwick 


» This is an admirable and sympathetic biography of the leader of the liberal 
wing of the Congregational Church that afterwards developed into Unitarian- 
ism; a man foremost as the champion of free thought and free speech ; the 
apostle of emancipation and temperance. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


% 1515. D’Este, Beatrice Julia Cartwright 


The life of this notable woman is, in reality, a study of Italian social life in 
the brilliant Renaissance period, for Beatrice D’Este, as the author says, ‘‘ is 
the type of that new-found joy in life, that intoxicating rapture in the actual 
sense of existence, that was the heritage of her generation.’’ The present 
edition of this admirable biography of the Duchess of Milan is in one con- 
venient volume. 


1386. Exits and Entrances Charles Warren Stoddard 
An entertaining book of travels and reminiscences by the author of South Sea 
Idyls. There are records of meetings with Stevenson, Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, Charles Kingsley, and George Eliot. ( The Lothrop Co.) 


1464. Le Conte, Joseph, The Autobiography of 

Edited by William Dallam Armes 
Written for his children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, the auto- 
biographical narrative of this famous scientist is delightfully informal and 
intimate. It covers the whole of his active lifetime from the fascinating 
Georgian plantation days of his boyhood to within a few months of his death 
in his beloved Yosemite. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


1387. Lespinasse, Mlle. de, Letters of Translated by K. P. Wormeley 


These are the passionate love letters of the woman from whom Mrs. Humphry 
Ward drew the inspiration for the heroine of her recent novel, Lady ‘Rose’s 
‘Daughter. She was magnetic, brilliant, tactful, and unhappy. Inspiring 
the deepest devotion in such men as d’Alembert and the Marquis de Mora, 
she poured all the fire of her affection on a man whom she herself felt 
unworthy of her. (Hardy, Pratt & Co.) 


1430. Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife Mary King Waddington 


Madame Waddington is an American woman, the widow of the late M. 
Waddington, who was for ten years French Ambassador to Great Britain and 
also Ambassador Extraordinary representing France at the Czar’s Coronation. 
Her letters are intimate and graphic pictures of Court life, and are full of 
unusual interest and charm. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1495. Lincoln, Abraham, The True William Eleroy Curtis 


Mr. Curtis lays his emphasis on the personality of Lincoln as interpreting his 
acts, and has written an interesting and largely anecdotal biography of the 
martyred President that should be popular. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


1501. Memories of Yale Life and Men Timothy Dwight 


A long life of association with Yale has given Dr. Dwight peculiar authority 
to speak of past days and the revered men who made the university the power 
that it is. He dwells on student life in the forties and graduate life, but 
principally upon the great dead of Yale as he knew them in life. Yale men 
everywhere will welcome Dr, Dwight’s ‘‘ Memories.’’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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1438. Poe, Edgar Allan, Life and Letters of = James A. Harrison 


A book not only welcome but necessary. Professor Harrison has been col- 
lecting Poe material for years, and is most desirous to be fair. Out of a mass 
of vilification, he digs not a perfect but a human and intensely fascinating 
figure. A sensitive, imaginative, ardent, marvellously talented man, hemmed 
by the direst poverty, dogged by misfortune—no wonder his genius was bril- 
liant gloom. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


1480. Schumann Annie W. Patterson 


Robert Schumann was, in his time, editor, essayist, and composer, and has 
left behind him a reputation for scholarship and charm of composition— 
literary as well as musical. But his personality has been overlooked. Miss 
Patterson reveals it to us in an excellent study of the man in his varied 
capacities, and the portrait she has drawn is a very winning one. 

(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
1436. Studies in Contemporary Biography James Bryce 
A series of short, critical, and most readable appreciations of Lord Beacons- 
field, Gladstone, Lord Iddesleigh, Lord Acton, Cardinal Manning, Arch- 


bishop Tait, Dean Stanley, Bishop Fraser, Sir George Jessel, Earl Cairns, 
and other leaders of the Victorian era. (The Maemillan Co.) 


* 1371. Wesley’s Journal, The Heart of Edited by P. L. Parker 


This is a one-volume condensation of Mr. Parker’s four-volume edition of 
this famous journal, which gives as intimate and entertaining a picture of 
English eighteenth-century life as Pepys’ ‘Diary did for the previous century. 
Such a condensation was long desired by Edward Fitzgerald, who greatly 
prized the ‘*Journal.’’ (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


1399. Women Authors of Our Day in Their Homes F. W. Halsey 
A series of twenty-eight interviews with the most popular women writers of 
England and America, illustrated with pictures of their homes. The authors 
talk shop delightfully and informally. (Fames Pott & Co.) 





NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
1469. Danish Life in Town and Country Jessie Brochner 


Denmark, although the smallest of European kingdoms, has never, in the 
two thousand years of its existence, been subjugated by any foreign power. 
This is significant of much that is interesting in its history and observable in 
the character of its people and their mode of like today. Miss Brochner tells 
of this life in an interesting manner. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


+H 1364. Doukhobors, The Joseph Elkinton 


A concise and interesting account of the beliefs, practices, sufferings, and 
emigrations of the leading ‘‘nonconformist’’ sect among the Russian 
peasantry, now seeking asylum among the free institutions of the northern 
GES half of the American continent. (Ferris & Leach) 


WA + 1363. Down the Orinoco in a Canoe S. Pérez Triana 
BES 





An interesting glimpse of Colombia and Venezuela may be obtained in this 
volume of an adventuresome cruise down the Orinoco. The narrative is a 
trifle amateurish, but the romance of the primitive country, and the novelty of 
the voyage make it a noteworthy minor book. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
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i 4201. Explorations in Bible Lands _ Edited by Herman Y. Hilprecht 





1383. Winter India E. R. Scidmore 


%* 1516. Anglo-Saxon Century, The John R. Dos Passos 






















































A large and profusely illustrated volume containing a complete and authentic 
history of the results of the exploratory work already accomplished in Bible 
lands. (A. J. Holman & Co.) 


1376. Great Siberian Railway, The Michael Myers Shoemaker 
This is an illustrated record of a trip made over the great Russian transcon- 
tinental railway by a keen and sympathetic observer who does not allow preju- 
dices to sway his pen in recording actual conditions. (G.P. Putnam’s Sons) 


1406. Greater Russia Wirt Gerrare 


A readable and instructive study of the social and political status and aspira- 
tions of modern Russia. Its English author has traveled far and wide in 
Asiatic Russia, and has an Englishman’s pluck and obstinacy in the face of 
obstructions and discomforts. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1459. How Paris Amuses Itself F. Berkeley Smith 


Parisians know how to amuse themselves, and to judge from Mr. Smith’s 
descriptions—literary and pictorial—they do not take their pleasures sadly. 
Most of the amusement appears to be frothy and somewhat audacious, but it 
is iridescert, artistic, and perfect of its kind. (Funk & Wagnalls) 


1447. Poland George Brandes 
The celebrated Danish critic has vividly reported in this book his impressions 
of divided Poland—Russian, Prussian, and Austrian—gained on different 
trips when he was an honored and féted visitor and lecturer. He finds much 
to admire in that gallant little country that is not a nation. ‘‘ We love 
Poland,’’ he says ‘‘ not as we love Germany or France or England, but as we 
love freedom.’’ Coming from the hand of Brandes, the volume would not be 
complete without such an appreciative and historical review of Polish literature 
as it contains. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1437. True Tales of Mountain Adventure — Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond 


The author is an intrepid Alpine climber, and writes from experience. She 
has narrated her exciting adventures in a very interesting manner, pic- 
turing most vividly the joys, benefits, and dangers of mountain climbing. 
The book is well illustrated. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


1442. Turk and His Lost Provinces, The —_ William Fleroy Curtis 


This goodly volume contains Mr. Curtis’ impressions of his recent visit to the 
Balkan peninsula. It is a lively and discriminating account of present day 
conditions in that disturbed bit of Eastern Europe. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


An entertaining and instructive record of travel in India by a keen and 
experienced observer. The author has gone the usual rounds of India and 
much more, and her comments are wise and witty. (The Century Co.) 


NEW BOOKS ON POLITICS AND HISTORY 


The author advocates the union of all English-speaking peoples; the incor- 
poration of Canada into the American Union; free trade between Britain 
and America ; and an International Supreme Court to settle disputes. The 
subject is a little beyond the present status of practical politics, but it is a 
live subject and the author’s plea is strongly made. (G.P. Putnam’s Sons) 
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1439. Contemporary France: 1870-1873 Gabriel Hanotaux 


The first of four important volumes which will give us contemporary France, 
reflected in a gigantic mirror, polished and held—so to speak—by one of her 
most eminent Republican statesmen and_ historians. he present volume 
comprises the critical period of 1870-1873. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


1454. Fight for the City, A Alfred Hodder 


The ‘‘city’’ is New York, and the ‘‘ fight’’ was Justice Jerome’s spectacular 
but syccessful campaign of truth-telling, as against that of the ‘‘ administra- 
tive lie,’? in New York’s last great municipal contest. Mr. Hodder is Mr. 
Jerome’s private secretary, and his book is not only a vivid account of his 
principal’s heroic campaign, but is an exceedingly valuable exposition of 
modern civics of the better sort. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1503. German Ambitions “Vigilans Sed Aequus” 
This small volume contains a quite remarkable series of chapters dealing with 
the German ambitions as they affect Britain, the United States, Russia, and 
Holland. The author is not a rabid Germanophobe, but bases his statements 
upon the writings of recent German pamphleteers from whom he quotes, and 
who, he truly says, represent the real opinion of the masses of the German 
people. He advocates a closer union between Britain and the United States 
to withstand these commercial and political ambitions of the German race. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


1428. Kaiser’s Speeches, The Edited by Wolf von Schierbrand 
However much omniscience may be the foible of the Kaiser, he is never dull. 
To this fact this goodly volume bears witness. It contains extracts from his 
speeches on all conceivable subjects and occasions, and every one of them is 
full of matter and to the point. Herr Von Schierbrand’s annotations give 
unity and vivacity to his compilation. (Harper & Brothers) . 


1448. Political Parties and Party Problems in the United 


States James A. Woodburn 
This work is both historical and critical. It traces the rise and growth of 
American political parties; points out their ideals and their development; 
and criticises the defects and dangers of their methods. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


NEW BOOKS ON ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


1407. American Industrial Problems W. R. Lawson 


This book contains the serious, careful, and ngenire comments on the 


American situation of an English observer who has lived in America and 
speaks from experience. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


5113. Modern Civic Art Charles Mulford Robinson 


Of what the city beautiful should be and the practical methods of working 
towards that consummation devoutly to be wished, Mr. Robinson writes with 
great thoroughness. If there is one thing more needful than another in our 
Republic it is civic spirit—and such a book as Modern Civic Art helps to 
strengthen it. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
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5115. Peril and the Preservation of the Home, The 
Jacob A. Riis 
The William L. Bull Lectures for 1903, delivered by Mr. Riis in Philadel- 
hia, have fittingly been published in book form. They ring straight out 
rom the heart in a stirring appeal for better homes for the poor of our great 
cities. We can never have too much of what Mr. Riis has to say. 
(George W. Jacobs & Co.) 


5112. Story of a Grain of Wheat, The William C. Edgar 


The romance of fact—infinitely more inspiring than the industrial romance of 
fiction. Mr. Edgar is editor of the Northwestern Miller and thoroughl 
knows the importance and breadth of his subiect. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


1440. Trust Finance Edward Sherwood Meade 
The Trust question needs to be understood, and few people understand it. 
Dr. Meade helps the reader to an understanding of the methods of the pro- 
motion and financing of industrial trusts, and leaves him free to draw his own 
ethical and moral conclusions, being satisfied to be an expositor and not a 
critic, a croaker, or a prophet. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND RECREATION 


1427. Athletics and Out-Door Sports for Women _Lucille E. Hill 
This is a symposium on athletics and sports for women. There are articles 
on physical training at home, gymnasium work, dancing, walking, swim- 
ming, skating, bowling, golf, running, lawn tennis, field hockey, basket-ball, 
riding, fencing, rowing, and track athletics, each by an expert, and all ro 


illustrated. (The Macmillan Co. 


+ 1368. Millionaire Households and their Domestic Economy 
Mary Elizabeth Carter 
This book, by a former superintending housekeeper in millionaire house- 
holds, reveals the ménage of a modern millionaire and the details of his 
strenuous quest after luxury and amusement. It is full of practical good 
ideas on housekeeping in general. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


1446. Flower Beautiful, The Clarence Moores Weed 
There are many people who love flowers but who have not the knack of using 
them effectively for decorative purposes. Mr. Weed’s attractive book will do 
much to supplement the lack of such a knack—or rather art—as well as to 
increase and direct it. He has a true appreciation of the fundamental law of 
harmony. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1490. Old China Book, The N. Hudson Moore 
A reliable, very readable, and abundantly illustrated study of ‘‘Old Blue,’’ 
with its historical designs and quaint views, made in England for the Amer- 
ican trade, and of other English ware. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


*H 1361. Racquets, Tennis, and Squash Eustace Miles 
A capital handbook, finely illustrated, with valuable hints on training, etc., 
by an expert and champion. Mr. Miles says many good things on the spirit 
of sport, its advantages, and its influence on character. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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*H 1362. Taylor on Golf J. H. Taylor 


What Mr. Taylor does not know about golf is hardly worth knowing. He 
has put most of what he does know into his book, and what he knows is apt 
to be valuable to the golfer and to the duffer. (Harper & Brothers) 


1377. Woman’s Hardy Garden, A Helena Rutherfurd Ely 


A practical bool on gardening, most clearly and concisely put, and beauti- 
fully illustrated. There are no babies to distract, no man of wrath to dread, 
in this garden ; just frames, fertilizers, and flowers. (The Macmillan Co.) 


NEW BOOKS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
4203. Babel and Bible Friedrich Delitzsch 


This volume contains the full text of Professor Delitzsch’s two famous lectures 
on the Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions that raised such a storm in Germany 
so recently. The title means ‘‘ Babel (Babylon) as the interpreter and illus- 
trator of the Bible,’’ and while the lectures are radical, they do not deserve 
the violent aspersions to which they have been subjected. Dr. Delitzsch 
produces evidence that calls for very serious consideration, not for abuse. 

(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


4204. Old Testament Criticism and the Christian Church 

John Edgar McFadyen 
The author is a friend and pupil of George Adam Smith: therefore his view- 
point is sympathetic towards the higher criticism; his professional chair is in 
a very conservative theological college: therefore his enthusiasm is temperate 
and cautious. The net result is a scholarly and reasonable exposition of 
present-day results in Biblical criticism. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


4202. Other Room, The Lyman Abbott 


A study of death and immortality from the spiritual standpoint. Wise and 
stimulating in conception; simple and elevated in style. Dr. Abbott writes 
from long ministerial experience and meets the doubts and soothes the sorrows 
of many perplexed hearts in this fine little book. (The Outlook Co.) 


NEW BOOKS OF ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


1444. Better Way, The Charles Wagner 


This new book, by the author of The Simple Life, represents the application 
of the doctrines of that book to the affairs of the spirit. It is full of sugges- 
tive helps as to acting and thinking so that we may become masters of our- 
selves and better able to meet the crises of life. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1429. Business and Love Hugues Le Roux 


Americans are in a bad way, according to M. Le Roux. Cherchez la 
femme! The married women are restless and selfish and luxury-loving. 
Still worse, there are many women who are rebellious and irreligious enough 
not to marry. Statistics might have saved M. Le Roux much grief—but, 
erhaps, he favors bigamy or the practice of disposing of female infants. 
These American notes are certainly piquant. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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1408. Discourses of Keidansky Bernard G. Riehards 


Keidansky is a young Hebrew in revolt against the reactionary, revolutionary, 
and conventional ideas of our times. His discourses are seasoned with Attic 
salt, and overflow with much caustic wit and humor. (The Scott-Thaw Co.) 


1473. Essays and Criticisms Robert Louis Stevenson 


This volume is not a posthumous one, but it contains fugitive papers that 
have never before appeared in book form, and which will be practically new 
tomostreaders. There areessays descriptive of walking tours and of Swiss life, 
and criticism of the literary life, its ethics and its problems. The true 
Stevensonian philosophy and charm of style are to be found in these essays, 
and cannot fail to delight as well as instruct the reader. 

(Herbert B. Turner & Co.) 


1458. French Impressionists, The Camille Mauclair 


This is an exceedingly interesting little book. It deals with a phase of art 
unusually attractive to the ordinary person and full of the modern spirit. 
The artists whose work is described and illustrated (1860-1900) are: Renoir, 
Manet, Degas, Claude Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, Cézanne, Berthe Morisot, 
Mary Cassatt, Jongkind, and Théo van Rysselberghe. (£.P. Dutton & Co.) 


1405. Happiness Carl Hilty 


A series of brief but engaging papers on philosophic idealism by the professor 
of jurisprudence at Bern University. They can hardly fail to help one in the 
search for highest happiness—‘*t The Art of Having Time,’’ alone, sends one 
a long step forward. (The Macmillan Co.) 


-H 1372. Literary Landmarks of Oxford, The Laurence Hulton 


This volume is virtually a reprint of lectures delivered by the author at 
Princeton. They represent the fruit of a six months’ vacation spent at Oxford 
in the endeavor to disinter from the records some of the sayings and doings 
of those worthies who have made Oxford famous. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1497. Moral System of Shakespeare, The Richard G. Moulton 


This is a book for the general reader whose interest in Shakespeare goes 
beyond the mere desire for amusement. Mr. Moulton avoids textual criticism, 
and reveals the purpose of the plays with that keen analysis and felicitous 
exposition that have made hiscritical work both popular and vastly instructive. 

(The Macmillan Co.) 


1441. Musical Education Albert Lavignac 


To all students of music, and to parents of children who are beginning a 
musical education, Miss Singleton has done a real service in the translation 
of this admirable, thorough work of Lavignac’s. There is not a practical 
point in a whole musical training on which he does not touch—including an 
instructive treatise on the different instruments. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


% 1517. French Music in the XIXth Century Arthur Hervey 


The author states the scope of his book to be: ‘‘a bird’s-eye view of the 
musical movement in France during the past century.’’ The aims, works, 
and influence of Méhul, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Auber, Berlioz, Gounod, 
Wagner, Offenbach, Bizet, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Franck, and Bruneau are, 
though briefly, most suggestively summarized. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
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1445. Souls of Black Folk, The W. E. Burghardt Du Bois 


This volume of essays and sketches shows ‘‘the spiritual world in which ten 
thousand thousand Americans live and strive,’’ and is an earnest endeavor 
to throw light on the problem of the color line, which, the author says, is the 
problem of the century. (4. C. McClurg & Co.) 


NEW BOOKS ON SCIENCE 


5111. Law of Mental Medicine, The Thomson Jay Hudson 


Dr. Hudson thus declares the object of his book: ‘‘To assist in placing 
mental therapeutics on a firmly scientific basis, and incidentally to place 
within the reach of the humblest intellect the most effective methods of healing 
the sick by mental processes.’’ This is an ambitious programme on a par- 
ticularly interesting theme, but Dr. Hudson’s treatment of it, though terse, 
is singularly clear, sane, and suggestive. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


5114. New Conceptions in Science Carl Snyder 


A book of more than common revelation to the layman. Life a form of fer- 
mentation; the corpuscles of the atom primal matter; the physical process of 
thought; the latest explanations of electricity; the discovery of artificial 
parthenogenesis, and the relations of electricity and the life-processes are some of 
the theories Mr. Snyder interprets into untechnical terms in a fascinating book 
that fairly takes the breath away —the lay breath, of course. 

(Harper & Brothers) 


THE NEWEST FICTION 


* 1513. All on the Irish Shore E. OF. Somerville and Martin Ross 
Eleven separate but loosely-connected hunting stories. The scene is laid in 
Ireland, and in addition to the excitement of the chase is added the whimsi- 
calities of Irish character. This makes a very interesting combination, and 
the reader is kept amused from the ‘‘ throw off’’ to ‘‘ the death.”’ 

(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


*H 1358. Anna of the Five Towns Arnold Bennett 


A quiet but realistic picture of life in the English pottery country. It chron- 
icles episodes in the gradual emancipation of a young girl from the miserly 
meanness of a narrow religious environment. (McClure, Phillips @ Co.) 


1504. Anne Carmel Gwendolen Overton 


‘*To love and to be loved is the birthright. The world tries to buy it from 
us with what it calls honor and a good name, with money or position—but it 
is our birthright, nevertheless.’’ Such was poor Anne Carmel’s philosophy 
of life. It brought her shame and sorrow, and but a brief felicity, in her 
home in the little village of St. Hilaire, Quebec. Miss Overton has told her 
story well. It moves our sympathies and our resentment; and, above all, it 
interests us. (The Macmillan Co.) 
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1450. At the Time Appointed A. Maynard Barbour 


A story of mining and mystery, starting off with a murder and loss of mental 
power, and proceeding to a dramatic close when the mystery is solved and 
the mental power of the hero is restored, ‘‘at the time appointed’’ by fate 
and circumstance. (Ff. B. Lippincott Co.) 


1354. Before the Dawn Joseph A. Altsheler 


This is a stirring story of life in Richmond just before 2nd during Grant’s 
celebrated siege. There is an air of mystery throughout, some impetuous 
and dangerous lovemaking, and a description of the Wilderness battles that 
is grimly realistic. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


1350. Better Sort, The Henry James 


This volume takes its name from the first of eleven short stories, all in Mr. 

James’ characteristic vein of psychological analysis, and are no better or 

worse than the usual style of thing from his provoking but clever pen. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons) 


1394. Blue Goose, The Frank Lewis Nason 


This is a capital story of modern Western mining life, with the usual accom- 
paniment of labor disturbances, Eastern interference, and love to complicate 
matters. ‘‘The Blue Goose’’ is the name of the tavern where all the deviltry 
is hatched, and the French proprietor and his associates are very cleverl 

sketched characters. (McClure, Phillips @ Co.) 


1433. Brewster’s Millions Richard P. Greaves 


This is a breezy story of how young Brewster, of Chicago, in order to inherit 
his uncle’s seven millions, had to spend his grandfather’s million within a 
year. His experiences and expedients make up a breezy and readable yarn 
to read in an idle hour. H. S. Stone & Co.) 


1475. Bubbles We Buy Alice Jones 


The title suggests the struggle for prominence characteristic of modern social 
life. But there is much more to the story than this. The law of heredity, a 
family mystery, and a love episode of much originality form the elements out 
of which Miss Jones has elaborated a story of great interest. The scenes are 
laid in Canada, the United States, England, and the Continent, and we are 
introduced to a number of clever Foon whose actions are dominated by the 
will of a strange old man. (Herbert B. Turner & Co.) 


1507. Call of the Wild, The Jack London 


This story is one of animal atavism, or ‘‘ reversion to type.’? Buck—of 
mixed St. Bernard and Scotch Collie breed—is kidnapped from his Southern 
home and transported to the Klondyke. Here he becomes the fierce and 
unconquered Wolf Dog. The ‘‘toil of trace and trail’’ is pictured with 
amazing fidelity and vigor. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1431. Canterbury Pilgrims, The Percy Mackaye 
This is a four-act poetical comedy, audacious in conception, delightful and 
amusing to read ; full of Chaucerian touches, and a succession of most artistic 
pictures that will make it a delight to witness on the stage when Mr. Sothern 
produces it. (The Macmillan Co.) 
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1489. Cap’n Simeon’s Store George S. Wasson 


The record, in dialect, of one of those unsophisticated, localities which have 
never ceased to exist—in fiction—where the natives still eagerly argue about 
the flatness of the earth and the existence of witches. The discussions take 
place and the yarns are spun of evenings by old sea worthies in the village 
store, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1463. Captain’s Toll-Gate, The Frank R. Stockton 


The situation which Mr. Stockton has amusingly exploited in The Captain's 
Toll-Gate is that of a pretty girl at a house-party with three declared lovers, 
and a fourth whose proposal is always imminent. She gravely keeps them 
all dangling while she weighs in the balance of her favor their merits and 
demerits. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


1479. Castle Omeragh F. Frankfort Moore 


Mr. Moore has deserted Bath and its gay Pump Room, and takes us to Ire- 
land during Cromwell’s attempt to subjugate it. Castle Omeragh is besieged 
and gallantly defended, and we get a very graphic picture of rural Ireland 
under the Protector’s iron rule. Father Mahoney is a man of infinite resource, 
but the exigencies of the siege and of two brothers’ love-making during that 
anxious time tax it to the uttermost. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


*H 1357. Chameleon, The James Weber Linn 


A searching and convincing study of the poseur as he is in public and pri- 
vate. Also a picture of life in the West, a mushroom university and its 
petty politics, and a love romance, all very cleverly done, and unflatteringly 
true to nature. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


* 1519. Cheerful Americans Charles Baltell Loomis 


Americans Abroad and At Home—their oddities, extravagances, humor, 
aggressiveness and what not—furnish Mr. Loomis with a text upon which he 
enlarges, in short story form, with gusto and good-humored raillery. There 
are three automobile comedies to show the up-to-dateness of the author’s humor. 
‘*The Man in the Red Sweater’’ is a delicious take-off on the bluffer who 
gets ‘‘called.’’ (Henry Holt & Co.) 


*H 1378. Cliveden Kenyon West 


A Revolutionary story of love and war. The scene centres around the now 
famous old Chew House in Germantown, Philadelphia. The Red and the 
Blue are rivals not only in war but in love, and endless complications and 
adventures are the result. (The Lothrop Co.) 


1392. Comedy of Conscience, A S. Weir Mitchell 


The conscience belongs to Miss Serena Vernon; it is of the New England 
variety, of course; and the comedy is furnished by a valuable diamond ring 
of which Miss Vernon becomes possessed most unwittingly and unwillingly. 
Dr. Mitchell gets much fun out of a slight incident. (The Century Co.) 


* 1380. Conjuror’s House Stewart Edward While 
This is a story of the Hudson Bay country when it was under the autocratic 
sway of the Scottish Factors of the famous Fur Company. Ned Trent, as a 
democratic ‘‘free-trader,’’ dares the wrath of the local autocrat and carries off 
his daughter after a hard fight. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
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1410. Conquering of Kate, The J. P. Mowbray 


Kate is one of two charming sisters who lived some thirty years ago in South- 
ern Pennsylvania on a huge unremunerative estate. John Burt comes to it 
as overseer, and a very pretty love-story ensues. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


1400. Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse _ Dora Greenwell McChesney 
A tale of the grim Puritan days when Roundheads fought with Cavaliers, 
having a mystery cleverly concealed until the very end. A Captain of 
Ireton’s Horse falls, in due course, in love with an Irisk Royalist maid, but 
the real hero is fierce, fanatical Cornet Strong. (John Lane) 


% 1512. Count Zarka Sir William Magnay 


This is a tale of adventure in the conveniently hazy Balkans from whence 
come most of our modern sword-play stories. A captured prince, detective- 
diplomats, a fair quarry, and a jumble of mystery and adventure make up a 
lively story. (L. C. Page & Co.) 


1384. Darrel of the Blessed Isles Irving Bacheller 


The story of a mysterious and philosophical clock-tinker of vast Shakes- 
pearean erudition, a blithesome foundling boy, and a stray dog, who take us 
delightedly on a voyage to the ‘‘ Blessed Isles of Imagination,’’ too seldom 
visited in these days. (The Lothrop Co.) 


1485. Daughter of Thespis, A John D. Barry 


The love and theatrical vicissitudes of a moderately talented, moderately 
beautiful, sensible and womanly actress of to-day. Unaffectedly realistic and 
genuine. Neither a couleur de rose nora ‘‘seamy side’’ picture of stage 
life. (L. C. Page & Co.) 


1468. Detached Pirate, A Helen Milecete 


The ‘‘ pirate ’’ is the ex-Mrs. Colonel Gore, who has been legally ‘‘ detached ’’ 
from her consort on account of his jealousy, and goes to Halifax as Gay 
Vandeleur. There she falls in with many smart people, good and bad, 
among them her former husband. The complications that ensue are exciting 
and diverting, even if a little improbable. They are related in a series of 
vivacious letters written to Gay’s teal Vera. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


1470. Dominant Strain, The Anna Chapin Ray 


This is a strong and well-written story, whose title expresses its treatment 
both of heredity and of the musical temperament. A woman marries a man 
to reform him, and fails; a musical star wins more than artistic triumphs; 
and a number of other people add their quota of clever sayings and doings 
to round out a most readable tale. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


1474. Dowager Countess and the American Girl, The 
Lilian Bell 
A better book than its predecessor, and in no way dependent on it, The 
Dowager Countess and the American Girl sets forth the nagging, hectoring, 
and hostility shown the young American bride of Archibald Cavendish by 
his mother, the Dowager Countess of Mayhew. Sir John again stands by the 
young American in her ‘‘foreign’’ surroundings like a trump. 
(Harper & Brothers) 
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1484. Earth’s Enigmas Charles G. D. Roberts 


Three new stories and the weirdly and masterly interpretative illustrations by 
Charles Livingston Bull (which we have now come to think indispensable to 
Mr. Roberts’ prose) have been added to this new edition of a most delightful 
book. The stories are genuine human documents of the beasts of the field 
and the humble among men. (L. C. Page & Co.) 








1397. Filigree Ball, The Anna Katherine Green 


Mrs. Green’s latest and one of her very best stories of mystery. <A bride is 
found lying shot through the heart—the third mysterious death in the unin- 
habited, ill-reputed Moore House. Mrs. Green develops the situation clue 
by clue, step by step, cleverly keeping the suspense and mystery intact until 
the surprising discoveries which precede the end. (The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


1391. From a Thatched Cottage Eleanor G. Hayden 


A word and a blow, murder and remorse, hatred and love, all contribute 
their share in this story of life in an English rural hamlet among farmers and 
poachers. The sombreness of the story is relieved by. many touches of 
genuine humor. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


-H 1375. From the Unvarying Star Elsworth Lawson 


The scene of this story is laid in a country parish in Yorkshire, where the hero 
is a dissenting minister of liberal views and emotional nature, both of which 
are sorely tried by his experiences. It is not a problem novel in the current 
meaning of the phrase, though it deals with the results of which the ordinary 
problem novel usually furnishes the details. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1493. Gentleman of the South, A William Garrott Brown 


The finest traits of Southern character are shown in the ‘‘the gentleman of 
the South,’’ Henry Selden. It is an antebellum story of how the houses of 
Underwood and Selden were divided in enmity by a duel and of the unhappi- 
ness it brought. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1401. Girl of Ideas, A Annie Flint 


This story has a novel and unique plot, developed with much skill, ingenuity, 
and humor. The heroine is a disappointed literary aspirant who starts an 
office for the sale of ‘‘ideas’’ to seillihaes and writers. It is a clever satire 
on literary works and ways. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 





1415. Golden Fleece David Graham Phillips 


This story satirizes panoramically, keenly, humorously, and truly, the hunt- 
ing of the American heiress by an impecunious English earl. He stalks his 
game in New York, Boston, Chicago, and Washington; bags it, loses it, 
and returns to England. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1421. Gordon Keith Thomas Nelson Page 


This is the first novel Mr. Page has written since Red Rock appeared. Its 
hero is a Virginian; its heroine is from New York. ‘The period extends from 
the close of the war down to our own times; and the scene shifts between 
Virginia and New York, (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
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- 1451. Grey Cloak, The Harold McGrath 


This story is written for that large class of people who seem to possess an 
inexhaustible appetite for Marquises and Chevaliers, rapiers and daggers, 
point lace and diamonds, adventure and mystery. It supplies these in pro- 
fusion and should satisfy the most romantic. (The Bobbs- Merrill Co.) 


EH 1353. Grey Wig, The Israel Zangwill 


Mr. Zangwill’s latest book takes its title from the first of six stories which 
picture life—high and low, artistic and fashionable, good and bad—with 
wonderful skill and realism. The stories are full of pathos, sarcasm, and wit. 

(The Macmillan Co.) 


1416. Handicapped Among the Free Emma Rayner 


‘* It’s sure the biggest curse that could fall upon a man to be born a nigger 
in a white man’s Jand.’’ This cry of a man in sore distress is the burden of 
a really noble book which avowedly aims for the betterment of the negro’s 
position in the South. It is vibrant with sincerity, abounds in human interest, 
and should be commended to every reader. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1423. His Daughter First Arthur Sherburne Hardy 


This novel contains a triple love-story, and its plot turns upon the entangle- 
ments of an upland house party and upon stock-market complications. It is 
a picture of present-day society life in America. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1393. Horses Nine Sewell Ford 


Nine stories of nine horses in various walks and runs of horse life. They are 
capital sketches, lending no undue psychological motives to their subjects, but 
showing observation and sympathy. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1482. House on the Hudson, The Frances Powell 


Unmitigated melodrama. Deals only with superlatives. The kind, however, 
that, despite all proper feelings of disgust for your own credulity, you read 
to the end. It relates the fantastic adventures of Athena Derohan as com- 
panion to a rather mysterious old lady who has a more mysterious son. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


% 1508. Interference of Patricia, The Lilian Bell 


Mrs. Bogue’s last story was a scorching satire on English snobbishness. The 
present one is a scorching exposure of American business trickery by the 
daughter of a Denver ‘‘ Captain of Industry.’’ It is full of incident, romance, 
wit, and clever knowledge of men and women. (L. C. Page & Co.) 


1486. In the Guardianship of God Flora Annie Steel 


These short stories by Mrs. Steel are full of the contrasts of India. Slim, 
dark-skinned natives and sturdy, fair foreigners live side by side their each to 
the other inexplicable lives. Here are tales of the hills and the lowlands 
both picturesque and dramatic, and with an individuality as marked as if 
there were no Kipling. (The Macmillan Co.) 


¥ 1506. Iskander Marshall M. Kirkman 
A stirring tale of the life and times of Philip of Macedon and his son Alex- 
ander, surnamed ‘‘the Great.’’ The title of the story is the name by which 
Alexander chose to be known to his lady-love, the Persian Princess Roxana. 
(The World Railway Publishing Co.) 
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1374. John Percyfield C. Hanford Henderson 


The author calls this ‘‘The Anatomy of Cheerfulness.’’ It is fiction and a 
little more. The more is a discussion of all sorts of ’isms, the fiction the 
doings of the ‘‘United Kingdom’’ (represented by one female each), the 
chatelaine, John Percyfield, and Margaret in a pension-chateau on Lake 
Geneva. (Houghton, Miffin & Co.) 


1367. Karl of Erbach H. C. Bailey 


A vivacious and graceful novel, which might be historical and isn’t, with 
scarcely a threadbare incident or worn-out character in it. There is intrigue 
in Karl of Erbach and murder, war, and love making, but they are played 
to skilful variations of the old historic tune. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


1453. Kempton-Wace Letters, The Anonymous 
Herbert Wace, an Anglo-Californian, a professor of Economics, and a self- 
satisfied, self-centred materialist, attempts to prove to his old London friend, 
Dane Kempton, an ardent idealist, the superiority of intellectual affinity over 
merely sensuous love. The letters that pass between the two reveal the pros 
and cons of the controversy in a quite unusually clever way, but Wace’s 
theories fail as completely as his practice, and Hester Stebbins, his betrothed, 
tells him so at the end. Barbara agrees with her. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1413. Land of Joy, The Ralph Henry Barbour 


This is a capital story of Harvard undergraduate life. The chief interest 
centres in the relations of John North and his protégé, Phillip Ryerson, a hot- 
tempered young Virginian whose sister John adores. Phillip has a love affair 
of his own. The local atmosphere is admirably reproduced, and the book is 
a simple and humorous comedy of college life. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


-H 1366. Lees and Leayen Edward W. Townsend 


ey 


iH 


This is a ‘‘ New York story of today.’’ It contains a bountiful supply of 
incidents and of characters. The incidents are typical and the characters 
individual, and both are admirably drawn. Business stress, newspaper hustle, 
and the gay life of theatre and café are all sketched with skill and lightness. 
The book is New York in miniature. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1389. Legatee, The Alice Prescott Smith 


A clever study of character contrasts. A Virginian moves to a Wisconsin 
lumber town, and encounters a rich variety of adventures, including a strike, 
a forest-fire, and an affair of the heart. The forest-fire scene is a dramatic 
episode. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1373. Lieutenant-Governor, The Guy Wetmore Carryl 
A political story of the Pennsylvania coal fields, not openly hostile to labor, 
but antagonistic to the socialistic ideas of the labor party. As a story, it has 
an unhackneyed plot, and is told with animation. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1349. Life Within, The Anonymous 
A Christian Scientist propagandist novel, but a good story for all that. A 
young girl of good family is engaged to a young doctor. She becomes a 
convert to Christian Science and commences to treat her neighbors. Com- 
plications—social, medical, and legal—ensue, and the once peaceful town is 
speedily divided into hostile camps. (The Lothrop Co.) 
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1456. Life’s Common Way Annie Eliot Trumbull 


‘* Life’s common way ’”’ is beset with pitfalls for the wariest; how much more 


for the unwary and the unfaithful! Such is the idea which this excellent 
story unfolds with strength and skill. The hero, a clever but weakly ambi- 
tious man, is false to the fundamental virtue of honesty, and falls by the way, 
wrecking his happiness and his future, and involving that of his wife and 
friends, (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


H 1365. Light Behind, The Mrs. Wilfrid Ward 


This is a story of contemporary English social, literary, and political life, 
chiefly concerned with the fortunes of a brilliant, ambitious, but unhappily 
married social leader and a young man whom she patronizes, but whose 
weakness trips her up and brings down her house of cards about her ears. It 
is well written and distinctly above the average. (John Lane) 


1481. Lions of the Lord, The Harry Leon Wilson 


The author of The Spenders has, in this story, written a powerful indictment 
of Mormonism as well as pictured it historically in its pioneer days. The 
scenes are exciting and dramatic, and the portraits of the Mormon leaders are 
exact and telling, while the love story is sweet and simple. 

(The Lothrop Co.) 


* 1514. Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, The John Fox, Jr. 


From the moment we fall in with Chad, the little Shepherd, and Jack, his 
faithful doggie, we like them both and follow their varying fortunes with 
keen interest. The eivil war rends Kentucky in twain and parts Chad and 
his sweetheart, but Fortune is kind at the last, as we want it to be in this sort 
of a story. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1465. Log of a Cowboy, The Andy Adams 


No fiction this, but animated fact. To drive three thousand one hundred 
long-horned, long-legged cattle from the Rio Grande to Montana is not a 
pacific undertaking. The Log of a Cowboy is an unsophisticated and true 
record of such a five-months’ drive, made in 1882, by the A No. 1 ‘‘ outfit’’ 
to which Andy Adams belonged. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1477. Love of Monsieur, The George Gibbs 


In his last story Mr. Gibbs took us ‘‘in search of Mademoiselle.’’? This 
time a haughty young English beauty goes ‘‘in search of Monsieur,’’ whose 
love she has spurned. ‘There are stirring adventures on sea and land, and 
while it is not an historical novel, the flavor of romance recalls the best of that 
class of fiction, without its limitations. (Harper & Brothers) 


1476. Main Chance, The Meredith Nicholson 


A ‘‘traction deal’’ in a Western city is the pivot about which the action of 
this clever story revolves. But it is in the character-drawing of the principals 
that the author’s strength lies. He has given us a group of men and women 
in whom we become very much interested. Exciting incidents develop their 
inherent strength and weakness, and if virtue wins in the end, it is quite in 
keeping with its carefully-planned antecedents. (The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
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1385. Mannerings, The Alice Brown 


A study of marital infelicity, in which a high-strung woman is mated to a 
dull-witted sort of knave, and in which two other couples embark at length 
on the uncertain sea of matrimony. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1411, Marjorie Justin Huntly McCarthy 


A pretty little tale of philanthropy and piracy told in a monologue by Master 
Raphael Crowninshield, an actor therein. ‘The philanthropy was the project 
of Captain Marmaduke Amber; the piracy was the work of Cornelys Jensen, 
who thought a bird in the hand worth two in the bush. (R. H. Russell) 


1478. Mettle of the Pasture, The James Lane Allen 


In this Kentucky pastoral story the ordeal of a young girl who refuses her first 
lover because of his past is told with sympathy and with a delicacy of thought 
and diction combined with strength that make Mr. Allen’s stories so welcome. 

(The Macmillan Co.) 


1425. Middle Aged Love Stories Josephine Daskam 


Seven stories of the loves of middle-aged people, humorous and pathetic. 
They possess individuality and that quality which has made Miss Daskam’s 
former books so enjoyable. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1462. Modern Obstacle, The Alice Duer Miller 


The modern obstacle to marriage—what else but the lack of money? A girl 
of luxurious necessities, whose beauty and charm demand an exquisite setting, 
finds the obstacle greater than love. If the lover is ready and even eager, by 
quietly committing suicide at the end of six months of marriage, to ensure the 
necessary luxury—what then? The Modern Obstacle is a decidedly clever 
picture of our society, which too often offers up Cupid a sacrifice to Mammon. 

(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


%* 1511. Monsigny Justus Miles Forman 


Mr. Forman won many admirers with Journeys End who will be delighted 
to read this new story, which deals with the fortunes of the beautiful Isabeau 
de Monsigny, descendant of a famous noble French family and granddaughter 
of an English earl. It is essentially a story of high life, in the depiction of 
which the author excels. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


1496. Mr. Claghorn’s Daughter Hilary Trent 


Had the Presbyterian General Assembly met and revised the Westminster 
Confession a little sooner, the heroine of this story need not have been so 
severely tried. But, as it is, we have got a good story, not altogether theo- 
logical, of the intellectual and religious development of an atheist’s daughter. 

(J. S. Ogilvie Co.) 


1412. Mystery of Murray Davenport, The Robert Neilson Stephens 


This is not, strictly speaking, what one would call a ‘‘detective’’ story, 
though the mystery would have interested even Sherlock Holmes. It is the 
story of a disappointed misanthrope who suddenly disappears from human 
ken, under suspicious circumstances. (L. C. Page & Co.) 
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1494, Nine Points of the Law Wilfred Scarborough Jackson 


Tells of the finding of a buried treasure in Windsor Forest by the imagina- 
tive Mr. Wayzgoose, to whom it does not occur that it has been recently 
deposited there by hands less scrupulous than his own. As a matter of fact, 
it has been stolen from Mr. Wayzgoose’s employer, and the complicated 
results which arise are amusing and whimsical, (John Lane) 


1414. No Hero E. W. Hornung 


In this story Mr. Hornung has taken leave of his cracksmen and heroics 
and has written a very readable, natural story of the infatuation of a young 
Eton lad for a widow older than himself, the intervention of a third party, and 
the entanglements incident to his mission. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


+H 1382. On Satan’s Mount “ Dwight Tilton” 


A very melodramatic story of love, business, and politics, portraying the 
probable future supreme strife of labor and capital in this country. The two 
rivals are caricatures of John Mitchell and J. P. Morgan. (C. M. Clark & Co.) 


%& 1509. One Woman, The Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


A melodramatic story dealing with the divorce problem, by the author of 
The Leopard’s Spots. The hero is a popular preacher and a Socialist, 
who abandons Church and family in his infatuation for a Venus-like charmer 
with millions who builds a Temple for her ‘‘ affinity.’? Nemesis lands the 
shattered idol in limbo for killing his rival. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


1403. Our Neighbours Ian Maclaren 


A bright series of stories, grave and gay, and short papers descriptive of the 
author’s experiences as a traveler and lecturer in Europe and America. It is 
filled with wholesome spirit, humor, and manly pathos. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1417. Pagan at the Shrine, The Paul Gwynne 


The quaintness of custom, primitiveness of life, and unconscious picturesque- 
ness of the most Spanish of Spaniards, their folk-lore, superstitions, loquacity, 
and love of merriment are charmingly depicted in this novel of ye 
The story itself is a tragic one. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1518. Parish of Two, A Henry Goelet McVickar and Percy Collins 


This is a novel of modern society life told in letters that pass between a club- 
man and his clerical chum. The usual impedimenta of the socially-satiated 
but love-starved principals furnish the incidents that result tragically, but 
unexpectedly. The letters are not too brilliant nor too cynical for these days, 
though the villain is rather too strange a mixture to exist anywhere except on 
the literary stage. (The Lothrop Publishing Co.) 


“Ht 1359. Pearl-Maiden H. Rider Haggard 
A tale of adventures many, which befell a Christian maid at the period of 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The fall of the Holy City is vividly described, 
as is also the Triumph of Titus. Some 200 Essenes are Miriam’s guardian 
angels, helping her in her hours of greatest need. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


1491. Peggy 0’Neal Alfred Henry Lewis 
During the Jacksonian administration a social war raged in Washington 
about pretty Peggy O’Neal, the daughter of a tavern-keeper. Old Hickory 
was her staunchest champion, and the story of the social controversy is told 
in this tale by a friend of the President—also of Peg. (Drexel Biddle) 
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1460. People of the Whirlpool, The 
By the Author of “The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife” 


The ‘‘ whirlpool’? is, of course, New York, but the people are far from the 
madding crowd, leading a beautiful and unconventional life in Greenwich 
village, but human enough to retain a love for the conventional when it suits 
them. The story is slight, but the telling of it is delightful, full of grace 
and wit. The aroma of the ‘‘ garden”? clings to this story, but why, oh why, 
will the author remain anonymous? ‘The present cumbrous titular circum- 
locution is most annoying. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1455. Perkins, the Fakeer Edward S. Yan Zile 


The theory of transmigration illustrated by the victims of Perkins’ spells is, 
of course, preposterous, and perhaps a trifle vulgar in places. But it is 
amusing enough to while away a very idle hour with, in the heat of mid- 
summer. ‘There are three stories in the book, the second of which is the only 
one that is at all psychologically probable, and certainly the best of the lot. 
(The Smart Set Publishing Co.) 


1466. Philosophy 4 Owen Wister 


This diminutive volume is the initial one of a series of ‘‘ Little Novels by 
Favorite Authors.’’ It is a short story of Harvard undergraduate life. Two 
wealthy philosophical students neglect their work, go on a frolic, and finally 
hire a quiz-master to see them through the mazes of Plato, Berkeley, Zeno, 
and Herbert Spencer. The broad, vigorous slang into which they translate 
the ancient sages is amusing and clever, while their exigencies and experi- 
ences at examination time are desperately exciting. (The Macmillan Co.) 


-H 1352. Pride of Tellfair, The Elmore Elliott Peake 


A plain, unvarnished picture of life in a typical Illinois town. The hero is 
a shrewd, prosperous young lawyer, whose typewriter adores him, but who 
loves another: hence the tale, which is told with much truthfulness and with 
a most commendable restraint in the matter of cross-roads’ humor. What 
there is of it, however, is good. (Harper & Brothers) 


1452. Questionable Shapes W. D. Howells 


In this volume of fiction Mr. Howells has made incursions into the unknown. 
The hero has several strange psychological experiences. They interfere with 
his love-making, but add much to the reader’s enjoyment of a quite unusual 
story told with all Mr. Howells’ realistic power. (Harper & Brothers) 


1418. Rebellion of the Princess, The M. Imlay Taylor 


A lively, well-told tale of sword and pistol at.a dark period of Russian his- 
tory. The hero is a young French marquis who, for troubles of his own, is 
nominally the apprentice of Maitre le Bastien—goldsmith. As such, he fairly 
wins the Princess against her will. There is fighting a plenty in and around 
the Kremlin. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1402. Red-Headed Gill Rye Owen 


A combination of Cornwall country life and a weird Indianinfluence. Red- 
headed Gill is a lovely and capable Cornwall maid, who, because she is in 
love with Trehanna House, marries its owner. How she raises it to its old- 
time splendor is where the Hindu influence comes in. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
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1500. Rejected of Men 


This is decidedly the best of that class of stories which venture to picture how 
Christ would probably be received were He to come to earth in the present 
day. The theme of the story itself is intensely modern, but the reader feels 
no incongruity in the presence of the Biblical characters introduced, while the 
reverence with which the character of the Christ is treated is abundantly sat- 
isfying to the esthetic and ethical sense of the reader, (Harper & Brothers) 





1390. Richard Rosny “ Maxwell Gray ” 


The main thesis of this powerful story is that a life of expiation shall be 
allowed to atone for an act of wrong-doing. This is shown in the career of 
the hero, which is traced from early youth to manhood and is lived under 
very trying conditions. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


1409. Rise of Ruderick Clowd, The “ Josiah Flynt” 


This is a sort of biography of a burglar and general all-round professional 
crook ; how he was made and trained, and how he lived from youth to old 
age; how he viewed society, and how society regarded and treated him. A 
plain, unvarnished story. (Dedd, Mead & Co.) 


1419. Robin Brilliant Mrs. Henry Dudeney 


A tale of a quiet English village, with amusing villagers, and a great house 
whose proud, if poor, mistress is the last of her race. Robin Brilliant tem- 
porizes with her lover until she loses him—for which, nevertheless, one blames 
him more than her. Although sombre in tone, it is an enjoyable as well as 
a clever study of temperament. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1396. Roderick Taliaferro George Cram Cook 


A story of the fall of ill-fated Maximilian of Mexico. An ex-Confederate 
officer takes service under the Emperor and gets very actively involved in 
stirring events. He is a strenuous young man. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1487. Round Anvil Rock Nancy Huston Banks 


This is an intimate study of the home life, character, and distinctive traits 
of the first Kentuckians, a picture of pioneer life a hundred years ago, and, 
while historical, not oppressively so. Mystery, misery, and happiness form 
three strands of a very pretty love-story. (The Macmillan Co.) 


4 ‘1467. Sarah Tuldon Orme Agnus 


This is an English pastoral novel, almost biographical, centering around the 
career of a strong, beautiful peasant woman ‘‘ who had her own way.’’ She 
made her way, however, from poverty to affluence by sheer force of char- 
acter, and was a beneficent despot. There is much dry and caustic wit 
developed in the recital of her exploits in her native village. (Little, Brown@Co.) 
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y We * 1510. Sherrods, The George Barr McCutcheon 


The author of Graustark has abandoned his set of royal puppets in this novel 
and has written a strongly emotional story of modern Indiana people, a youn 
farmer-artist, a girl teacher, and her former lover. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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1388. Siege of Youth, The Frances Charles 
Miss Charles goes further West than she did in her former successful story— 
In the Country God Forgot—and brings us to her own home-city of San Fran- 
cisco. Here she paints Pacific-coast scenes of life, artistic, literary, and 
social, in a charming and human fashion. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


1499. Sinful Peck Morgan Robertson 
Sinful Peck was an audacious but rather unfortunate sort of buccaneer. To 
win a bet he succeeded in getting a party of his friends ‘‘shanghaied’’ on 
board a sailing vessel bound for Singapore, and has a peck of trouble in 
extricating himself and his friends from their unfortunate position. The tale 
is a lively and humorous one. (Harper & Brothers) 
+ 1370. Southerners, The Cyrus Townsend Brady 
A tale of the Civil War, by land and sea, in which the entire cast of charac- 


ters is Southern, hence the title. A vivid and sympathetic story of the South 
in war time, to which love adds its distractions. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1426. Spectre of Power, A Charles Egbert Craddock 


It is a long time since Miss Murfree has written a story, and her welcome is 
all the more assured. She sticks to her Tennessee mountains, but goes back 
to the time of the struggles of the French and English in the early eighteenth 
century for possession of the Cherokee territory. The story abounds in adven- 
ture, mystery, peril, and suspense. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


* 1379. Spoilsmen, The Elliott Flower 


A clever and convincingly realistic picture of municipal politics in Chicago; 
of the unavailing struggles of a poor man to keep honest and keep in politics; 
and of a rich young man’s whirlwind campaign in order to win a girl’s love. 
A good story, with a good lesson in it for ‘‘ reformers.’’ (L. C. Page & Co.) 
* 1356. Squireen, The * Shan F. Bullock 
An Irish story portraying a typical Celtic temperament whose progress, down- 
wards and upwards, retains our interest and enlists our sympathies, although 
we cannot restrain our resentment against the hero’s vagaries that wreck the 
peace of his home and neighborhood. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1432. Stirrup Cup, The J. Aubrey Tyson 
A novelette of the courtship of Aaron Burr, narrated by Master Hartrigg, 
ex-schoolmaster and actual sergeant in the Continental Army. It is a bright, 
imaginative little tale of the beginning of what was in reality Burr’s happy 
married life. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
1435. Story of an East-Side Family, The Lillian W. Belts 
The East-Side without glamour—degradation, drunken women, and _ brutal 
men. In the centre Jack and Mary, who start matrimony with a dollar, in a 
room furnished with a borrowed table and two soap boxes. It is the real 
thing—the shameful thing—studied with sympathy. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


*H 1381. Substitute, The Will N. Harben 


A story of Northern Georgia. The plot is eriginal: that of vicarious restora- 
tion, or expiatory substitution. The hero is a young fellow, poor but honest, 
whose foster-father—a confessed murderer—brings him up to lead an upright 
life, and thus to atone for his wrong-doing. (Harper & Brothers) 


1404. Tar-Heel Baron, A Mabell Shippie Clarke Pelton 


A fresh character-creation is the Baron Frederich von Ritter, and an engag- 
ing one. Placed in the incongruous environment of North Carolina, he 
acquits himself like a man. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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1505. Thompson’s Progress C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne 


Mr. T. Thompson, poacher, merchant, and promoter, is a resourceful, dom- 
inating personality whose adventures make a vastly exciting, amusing, and 
readable record. He began life without proper baptismal credentials, married 
the girl of his choice, made millions, and ended with a prospect of a peerage 
—not a barren record of a somewhat variegated ‘‘ progress’’ through life! 
(The Macmillan Co.) 


1395. Traitors, The E. Phillips Oppenheim 


A dashing tale of love, politics, and war in an imaginary Balkan principality, 
in which natives, Turks, Russians, Englishmen, and Americans jostle one 
another, and encounter all sorts of adventures. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1422. Trent’s Trust Bret Harte 


Seven stories of the old California days, as original, powerful, and fascinating 
as the author’s best. These stories are published with the authority of Mr. 
Harte’s literary executors. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1483. Triumph, The Arthur Stanwood Pier 


The scene of this capital story is in the oil regions of Pennsylvania, where many 
exciting scenes are enacted by a group of exceedingly well-drawn men and a 
very wilful woman, who play strenuous parts. The ‘‘triumph”’ is the renun- 
ciation of ambition at the call of filial duty. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


‘+H 1360. True Love Edith Wyatt 


The author calls this story ‘‘ A Comedy of the Affections.’’ It is a story of 
life in an Illinois town, and deals with its commonplaces in a cleverly observ- 
ant way. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1471. Truth and a Woman Anna Robeson Brown 


This rather brief but interesting story has been written to prove woman’s 
reliance on love and temperament as against masculine logic and pure reason, 
and its failure. True, the man of the book is unreasonably, almost icono- 
clastically, opposed to compromise and conventionality, but such types do 
exist. They are not successful lovers, however, and that is fatal to woman’s 
happiness, which, after all, ought to count for something in life. 
(H. S. Stone & Co.) 
1492. Tu-Tze’s Tower, The Louise Betts Edwards 
A lively and extremely well-planned tale of adventure in China and its utter- 
most parts. ‘The charming, unconventional widow of a scientist, an indomi- 
table explorer and a Theosophist, with a middle-aged, investigative Unitarian 
librarian of Essex, Mass., as maid and a half Chinese Christian as a pro- 
tégée, has her journey to Thibet abruptly stopped by the despotic Tu-Tze of 
Somo. Emphatically out of the ordinary—the ending a trifle too much so. 
(Henry T. Coates & Co.) 
*H 1351. Turquoise Cup, The Arthur Coslett Smith 
Two brightly written novelettes, ‘‘ The Turquoise Cup’’ and ‘‘ The Desert’’; 
the first humorous, the second tragic; and both artistically wrought out of 
very slight and delicate materials. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1498. Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch, The Mrs. Burton Harrison : 
This is the novelized version of Mrs. Harrison’s recent play. It is a story of hy 


the lights and shadows of high life, and, while slight in texture, is entertain- rary 
ing and full of emotional and dramatic scenes. (D. Appleton & Co.) f 4) fs 
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1461. Under Dog, The F. Hopkinson Smith 


This is a collection of stories of the ‘‘under dog’? in life’s struggle: of the 
misunderstood, unappreciated, unsuccessful, and even of the criminal. Mr. 
Smith has seized on the dramatic and picturesque features of their tragedies, 
not merely to make good copy—that goes without saying—but to appeal for 
justice for those who have stumbled or fallen. ‘This serious purpose of the 
book in no way overwhelms its pictorial, graphic, and humorous value as 
literature. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1502. Victim of Conscience, A, Milton Goldsmith 


This is a story of modern Jewish life, not of the Ghetto, but in the great 
world beyond its racial and religious confines. It is a tale of adventure and 
a vivid picturing of the agonies of remorse. The relations of the modern Jew 
to the people and problems of modern America are treated fairly, 
sympathetically, and entertainingly. (Henry T. Coates & Co.) 


1424, Voice in the Desert, The Pauline Bradford Mackie 


The reviewer has never dwelt in the arid deserts of the mid-continent, but he 
is sure that he would feel as if he were returning to a familiar scene were he 
now to visit them, after reading this powerful and tender romance. Both 
places and people are life-like, and the description and dialogue are perfect 
parts of a complete and satisfying whole. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1420. Ward of King Canute, The Oltilie A. Liljencrantz 


A brave and novel story of olden days when the Danes, under great Canute, 
swooped down upon England. A noble Danish maid, who serves him, dis- 
guised as a page, is the lovable heroine. She is taken prisoner by an Eng- 
lish etheling, both gallant and gentle, and both are worthy of the adventures 
they have. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


1457. Wars of Peace, The A. F. Wilson 


This novel seeks to portray a phase of American industrial life much in 
evidence just now: the struggle of the individual against the Trust. While 
a little bit melodramatic, it is a powerful picture of a son’s revolt against the 
tyranny of a self-righteous father whose conscience is gradually stifled by the 
stress of competition. ( Little, Brown & Co.) 


1449. Wee Macgreegor J. J. Bell 


Macgreegor is a braw wee bit Glaisgey laddie who is the pride of his dotin’ 
faither and mither. He wheedles them a’ the time, playin’ off ane against 
the ither wi’ muckle skill. He’s na sae blate at a crack, and hauds his ain 
wi’ his parents, and, indeed, talks the braidest Scotch for 165 pages, for the 
kennin’ o’ whilk Maister Bell has maist kindly providit a usefu’ glossary— 
keeps a’! (Harper & Brothers) 


H 1355. What Manner of Man Edna Kenton 


A strong and tragic story of the artistic temperament run literally mad. A 
decadent artist marries a wild Scotch lassie, and breaks her heart. He is not 
sufficiently punished. (The Bobbs- Merrill Co.) 


1434. Wind in the Rose-Bush, The Mary E. Wilkins 


Ghostly shapes, illusive shadows, haunted chambers, mysterious noises, and 
all the proper spectral paraphernalia of New England villages have crept into 
these stories of Mrs. Freeman’s. They are not too ‘‘scarey’’—just curious 
and weird. No more so, however, than the Peter Newell illustrations that 
accompany them. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
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SOLD BY 
DEALERS 


Our Catalogue 
Illustrated in 
Colors 
FREE 


This famous brand of men’s half hose is 
made from Egyptian Cotton, producing a 
soft, silky and durable article. Ourcolors 
guaranteed not to stain, fade or crock. 
We are pleased to show a New, Neat 
Effect, suggestive of style and comfort. 
Style H-2— Cambridge Black and White 
Mixed Ground with Cardinal Hair Line 
Stripes. H-1—same effect with white 
stripe. Sizes, g-114¢ inclusive. 25 
cents per pair; ‘4 doz. pairs, $1.50. 
Post or Express Paid in U. S. 
Styles H-1 and H-2 


SHAW STOCKING GO., &5 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 
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PRESIDENT p VICE PRESIDENT 


SS de 
HENRY B.HYDE 


FOUNDER 


’ THE FRUIT 4°/2 


of your foresight now 
may, be gathered just 
when you need it,if you 
take an Endowment in 
the Equitable Life Assur- | 
ance Society. 
And meanwhile your 
family is protected. 


Vacancies for men of character to act as representatives 


Apply to GAGE FE. TARBELL. 2%° Vice President 
: P 6 Le 
A EE nr ECs, aa 
® 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States 
120 Broadway New York Dept. No. 112 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 
if issued at years of age. 
Name 


Address 
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compliments, 
monsieur! 


your American gold you have 
taken from France, the most precious 
secrets of the Vintner's art. Your grapes, 
superb in natural flavor, make a champagne 
* which needs no French liqueurs to flavor it. 


OOKS 


is an absolutely perfect champagne." 





"Analyses and tests show that the genuine American champagnes that have been fermented in the bottle 
are superior to the imported." —Hon. William E. Mason, in the North American Review. 





ADVERTISINGISA 
MONEY-MAKING 


profession,and one of the most profitable 
that a you 1g Man OF woman Can entes. 
We te oye om Le > t, and others, thor- 
r ” bo: k, ** Struge 
gles with the World, 1? dealing 
he Letter education of men anc 
women, ieiiee. It shows you how, during 
y are time, to thc ome an ‘Titus. 
trator, Ad-Writer,Journalist, 
Proofreader, Bookkeeper, 
Ste nographer. Electrician, 
7 “Cc on Baginoor, etc, Men- 
t t urse which Interests Len 
a Shall he leaied to send valuabi 
information pertaining thereto, 


Correspondence Institute of 
America, Box 684 Scranton, Pa. 








TheGreat Professional School 


of Piano, Voice, Organ, 


Violin, Theory "= Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine is the | 
and all orchestral instruments. i] best Hair Restorative known. It preserves the 
Preeti’ facilities for study. | 1 hair from parasitic attacks, tones up the hair i 


bulbs, cleanses the scalp and removes dandruff. 


OperawDr ama | ff Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine is a 

| scientific preparation, perfected by years of ff 
practical education for all branches increasing experience, and affords the best 
Pa Adee Yeon an, | a ee obtaining these beneficial effects. 


Free Advantages, erms, etc. 





apply to Roy ARTHUR HUNT. 


Mgr., Chicago. j ED. PINAUD’S AB AMERICAN OFFICES: 


Fill Term “— September 7 | fLseemeee New York | 
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Popping of 
lamp-chim- 
neys is music a 
to grocers. AE 


Dixon’s Eterno, 

the Indelible Leads extra tough 
Pencil is the and smooth. 
pencil for 


VV business. The newest thing in 
ACBETH., PB A pencils is 

“i 7 Dixon's 

If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a thing 


good deal of both light and comfort, and a Eterno 


waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on The Indelible Pencil 


i Sold by all stationers, with or without nickeled point 
chimneys. peanecter, Folder AF, tells about it; free on request. 


Do you want the Index? Write me. JOSEPH DIXON cavers. COMPANY, 
ersey 











copying 





Macsetu, Pittsburgh. 














Through from Chicago via Dubuque, Waterloo and Albert Lea. 
Fast Vestibule Night train with through Stateroom and Open-section 
Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library Car and Free Reclining Chair Car. Dining 
Car Service en route. Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 


tines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO, 
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IRECT to the lakes and forests 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Upper Michigan, to the vast hunting 
grounds beyond the Mississippi and the 
Missouri. Booklets and folders for 
two cents’ postage. F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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Quaker Shop Furniture 








IS CHARACTERIZED BY ITS SIMPLE BEAUTY 


Settle executed by Che Quaker Shop 
Done in Fumed Oak, with Spanish Leather Cushion and Roan Skin Pillows 


UAKER SHOP FURNITURE sug- 
gests comfort and repose. Its 
beauty, depending as it does upon 

its constructive parts, avoids all super- 
ficiality—each piece being in reality just 
what its appearance implies—a combina- 
tion of sightliness, durability, and utility. 
Dignity, security, and bodily ease are 
contained in its weight and dimensions. 

QUAKER SHOP FURNITURE is made 
by hand from quartered white oak, 
thoroughly dried and seasoned, insuring 
great strength. The natural grain and 
figure of the wood are preserved by a 
special process of finishing, which, while 
imparting a rich and lasting color, at the 
same time protects the surface of the wood. 


ACH piece which we manufacture is 
the result of studious thought, with 
the result that it is thoroughly 

adapted for the purpose intended. Apart 
from its rich simplicity, QUAKER SHOP 
FURNITURE should recommend itself to 
the purchaser because of its quality. It is 
the result of more than thirty years’ ex- 
perience in furniture making where quality 
has always been the principal inspiration. 

Each piece possesses individual merit 
and is complete in itself. Whether you 
contemplate refurnishing a room or wisl) 
only an odd piece or two, send for ou! 
booklet—it is replete with suggestions 
for Hall, Dining Room, Library, or Den. 
We pay freight. 








1025, Race Street 


Office and Show Rooms The Muaker Shop 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Factory 
3907-19 Powelton Avenue 
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t ANY 
\' A 
A\A\\Y AM 
AVA 99 
\ 
yi ! 
y J It’s #0 delicions—eo much richer in flavor and 
: bouquet than other coffees, people using it regularly at 
home dislike to depeud upon the ordinary kinds when 
on an outing, so, like our camping friend In the pic- 
ture, take “WHITE HOUSE” along with them 
as an indispensable necessity. Packed in 1 and 21. 
air-tight tin cans at the factory where it is roasted 
it is naturally entirely safe from deterioration and 
s contamination, and far better and nicer and more 
healthful’ than coffees sold in bulk. Ask your grocer for 
“WHITE MOUSE” Coffee. Accept no other. If you 
have any difficulty in obtaining “WHITE HOUSE,” 
aud will write us—civing your grocer's name, we will aid you 
to procure it, Address 


DWINELL—WRIGHT CoO., 
Principal Coffee Roasters, either at Boston or Chicago. 














Anything flat may be filed by the 
“Y and E’’ Vertical System 


Correspondence first of all, letters 
and replies being kept in consecutive 
order. 

Drawings — photos — 
photo-negatives— sample 
cards—display advertise- 
ments—record of office 
supplies—and a_ great 
many other things may 
be kept with equal con- 
venience and facility by 

this method. Cabinets 
in compact sections, or of solid construction like 
this one. 

WRITE TODAY for new Vertical catalogue ‘‘298 W’’ 


YAWMAN & ERBE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Factories and Executive Offices 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
LOOK UP OUR NEAREST BRANCH: 


fe York San Francisco Boston Pittaburg 
fine apoll Chicago Toronto Washington 
Philadelphia St. Louis Cleveland Montreal 


RSA LEE EOP RNAI BYP 


ITER LILLE ISAT 


IEEE ALE KAISER DIN IE SEEN IRD FDR OOTY EE ERE REAR IBM PEED ANS RRS 
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A Mile-Deep Chasm 


Have you seen Earth’s greatest wonder ? 


The Grand Canyon of Arizona 


President Roosevelt says : ‘‘ Every American should see it.”’ 
If you can not visit it now, send 50 cents for the season’s novelty, a beautiful colored 
view of the Grand Canyon, uniquely mounted to reproduce marvelous atmospheric 
tints. Or for same price, a Grand Canyon book of 128 pages; articles by noted 
persons; artistic illustrations and cover. Worthy a place in your library. 
For'‘full particulars, address 


Gen. Pass. Office, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe All the Way 














Otto Sonne “x27 
Improved 
— Parks, 
Cemeteries, 
Suburban 


CIVIL Prner 


Developed 
ENGINEER. Surveys, Road 
Bridges, Dra 
age, Water 
Supply, etc., 
Construction 


B O S T O N Superintended 


or Executed 


P.O. Box3051268 Devonshire St. architect and 
=== Telephone 5354 Main —= Artist Associa 





























HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., NEW YORK CITY 
Saephene tn vier een, DID YOU EVER USE PRESS CLIPPINGS ? 


Perfect Cuisine Efficient Service Do you want everything printed in the newspaper, magaz 
Rooms: $1.00 per day and upwards and trade press of the United States and Canada on any partic: 

subject? 
A fine library of choice literature for the exclusive use of our guests. Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, enc! 
From Cortland or Liberty Street Ferries take car marked “ 6th and $2 and we will send you our service for one month, mailing » 

Amsaterdam Aves.,” direct to hotel door in twenty minutes. daily ot weekly all clippings found on your topic. 
A greater number ofstreet car lines pass the Hotel Empire than any We read and clip about 25,000 publications each month. 

ether hotel In the efty. Manufacturers can learn where there is a market for 
The Empire has long been the favorite for tourists visiting, the their goods and how best to reach it. 

Metropolis, Business Men can obtain reliable tips which lead 
From Grand Central Station take cars marked “ Broadway to Fort business brought in on the follow-up plan. 

Lee Ferry ” and reach Hotel Empire in seven minutes. Anyone can gather all that is printed about matters 
Within ten minutes of all the theaters and great department stores. immediate interest, the latest and best thought from many sour 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS EVERY EVENING UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
153 La Salle St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


Send stamp for our booklet. 





Send for booklet. W. Johnson Quinn, Prop. 
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In either direction between the 


PACIFIC COAST 


St. Paul, 2 Nights 
Chicago, 3 Nights 
New York, 4 Nights 


New equipment throughout 
Grandest scenery and richest sporting 
grounds in America 


EXCURSION RATES—Ask any Ticket Agent 


Send 6c stamps for ‘‘ Across America” or 
“Shooting and Fishing Guide”’ 


F. I. WHITNEY 
Genl, Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
: St. Paul, Minn. 
Two overland trains daily 


GREA 
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Sight Restored to Thousands 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


| can successfully treat any case of blindness or eye trouble in any part of the world. 
Write for my illustrated book on Eye Diseases—23d edition—which gives detailed information 
and contains testimonials and references. It is yours for the asking—a postal card will do. If 


you write a history of your case, | will give you my written opinion regarding same free of charge. 
Address 


OREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 835, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 


YouCan be Treated at Home 
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Keep strong always. Make every atom of your vitality count. 
Build new tissues before the old give way. You can make 


poor health good—good health better—by taking a glass of 


the Best Bnic 
before each meal and upon retiring. The "Best" Tonic aids 
digestion—strengthens the muscles—steadies the nerves—and 
the "Best" Tonic is Pabst Malt Extract. The BEST for 


you—the BEST for everybody. 


Enclosed please find five dollars for which send at once two dozen Pabst Malt 
Extract, The "Best" Tonic. I have now taken eight bottles of The "Best" Tonic and 
it has done me more good than twenty-five dollars’ worth of medicine I took before 
I began taking your malt—H. A. SERGENT, South New Berlin, New York. 


Allow me to congratulate you on your superior preparation of malt extract. 1 found it 
excellent as a tonic for myself and prescribe it in all cases of Tuberculosis, coge ry 
Chlorosis and General Debility. As a tissue builder it has‘no equal.—DRrR. H 
BLAKE HANNON, Cairo, IIL 

Avoid cheap imitations —la the strength and 

Pabst Cathey are eau Avant ak ton nn ko 

harmful. Your system demands THE BES T—and Pabst 


Malt Extract is The "Best" Tonic. The proof lies in the using. 
At all druggists. Send your name and address for Booklet. 


PABST EXTRACT DEP'’T, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
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there are opportunities for young men and women to 
increase their income by aid of the typewriter 
either by becoming operators on machines owned by 
others, or by possessing 


A Wellington Typewriter 


If you own a typewriter you can make more money 
by doing work at home. The work is light and pleasant 
as well as instructive. The price of the Wellington is 
$60, but any person giving satisfactory references can 
obtain a new Wellington typewriter upon an advance 
payment of $20 and $10 per month until paid for. 
The machine is delivered upon receipt of first 


is a standard machine possessing all the best 
features of the high-priced typewriters without their 
defects. Universal keyboard; quick, responsive 
touch; powerful manifolder; perfect alignment; light, 
compact, and portable. 


Send for descriptive catalogue and further details 


THE WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. 
21 Wellington St., Platisburg, N. Y. 
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Ease, 
Support 
and 
Neatness 


are all just right on the 


BRIGHTON 


Flat Clasp Garter 


It cannot catch in the clothing or hurt the leg. Made 
of the best silk elastic web—all fashionable colors, 
All dealers, 25¢ or by mail. 

PIONEER SUSPENDER (€O., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 





The delightful country of health-giving, 
light, dry air and inspiring scenery is the 
ideal place to spend your 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly suited for either 
rest, recreation or sport, abounding in good 
hotels and boarding places adapted to any 
man’s means. It is an inexpensive place 
to visit and the trip requires but one night 
en route from Chicago via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC AND 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


An Illustrated Booklet and other interest- 
ing printed matter about Colorado will be 
sent free to all persons addressing 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passonger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry., 
22 Fitth Ave., CHICAGO. 











-. THE .. 


ROYAL MUSKOKA 


MUSKOKA LAKES DISTRICT, 


ELEGANTLY FURNISHED, 
FINE CUISINE, 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


1,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
Most Charming Summer Resort Region 


IN AMERICA. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE, RATES, MAPS, AND ALL INFORMATION AP- 
PLY TO 


G. T. BELL, Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. Agent, 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM, MONTREAL, QUE. 


on tro MUSKOKA NAVIGATION CO., LrTo., 
TORONTO, CANADA. j 
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An Appeal 
Only to Curiosity 


In this advertisement we offer you nothing 


for sale; we tell you nothing about what we have 
to sell. 








There are no restrictions to our offer, although 
it will cost us 30 cents to answer each request. 


We simply ask the privilege of mailing 
you, FREE, our most expensively prepared and 


elaborately illustrated 96- -page book, “The Test 
of Time.” 


If you like to save money and enjoy sleeping & in 
blissful comfort, you will be glad to get the book. 


Simply fill out and send the following coupon, 
or |1f you prefer) make a simular postal-card request. 





Date 
OsTERMOOR & Co., 
131 Elizabeth Street, New York: 


Please send me your free book, 
‘The Test of Time,’’ without obligation in 


any way on my part. 
Name 


Address 





Seate acs 
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. THE SELR 
‘THAT PARADE 


The yeast in 
Schlitz Beer 


never changes 


Beside purity, there’s nothing 
more important in beer than the 
yeast. 


We experimented for years to 
get a yeast that was right— a yeast 
that would give a better flavor than 
any other beer had. 


When we got it we saved the 
mother cells. And all the yeast 
used in Schlitz beer from that time, 
and forever, is developed from 
those original cells. 


But its best 
goodness 
is purity 


Drinking Schlitz Beer means 
drinking good health. 

Not another beverage which you 
drink is so carefully made. We 
even filter all the air that touches 
it, and sterilize every bottle after 
it is sealed. 


Yet the price of common beer 
buys it. 


Ask for the brewery bottling 
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AS ustaining Food:Drink 


A delicious, refreshing food-beverage for those who are 
“run down” or mentally and physically fatigued. Nour- 
ishing, easily digested, and invigorating. The maximum of 
nutrition with the least strain upon the digestion. Tempt- 
ing to the appetite; no distressed feeling after a meal. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is pure, rich milk with an extract of choice 
malted grain, partially predigested and concentrated to powder form. 
Instantly prepared for use by stirring in hot or cold water. Needs no 
cooking nor further addition of milk. 

In Tablet form, also, with either natural or chocolate flavor. For invalids 


the Tablets are often extremely convenient, as slowly dissolving in the mouth they 
supply nourishment. 


Trial package free upon request. 
At all druggists. 
Horlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


London, England. Established 1873. Montreal, Canada, 
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Sixty years ago, a single, 
insignificant building. 
Today, a city in itself. 
_ That’s the history of the 
~reat Pabst Brewery. 
Story by story—building 
by building—block by block 
—it has steadily grown to its 
present vast proportions. 
That growth is due to the 
Pabst art of brewing good, 
pure, wholesome malt beer. 
The beer that agrees with everybody. 
And Pabst Blue Ribbon is the beer of undisputed 


quality—of unparalleled popularity. 
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When you are at a loss to know what to serve for iuncheon— 


when you crave something both appetizing and « ig, try 


Libby's (sxx: rw) Food Products 


Among the many Libby delicacies are Boneless Chicken, Melrose Paté, 
Veal Loaf, Peerless Wafer-Sliced Dried Beef, Potted Ham, and Corned 
Beef Hash—wholesome foods that are as dainty as they are good—as 
substantial as they are appetizing. Every Libby Product is as wholesome 
as though made in your own kitchen, under your personal direction. 


The Booklet, ‘’ How to Make Good Things to Eat,"’ sent free. 
Libby's Big Atlas of the World, for five 2-cent stamps. 


Libby, McNeill 6 Libby 


Chicago 








In the 


Wheat Field. 


Says the Miller: ‘‘The Western wheat 
fields are right here at my door and | have 
my selection of the choicest wheat in the 
world. It's the gluten in wheat that makes 
it wholesome—and it's the glutenous flav 
in my foods and my flour that makes folk, 
love them. Some people eat whiie bre 
because it looks white, but the V 
hum of my Mill tells me that mz 
appreciates my Purina 
and the care | take in making It. 

“If you don't believe this try any one 
»f these Checkerboard packages and sacks 

Ralston Breakfast Food, 
Made of all of the best wheat 
Ralston Health Crisps, 
Made of all of the best wheat 
Purina Health Flour, 
Made of all of the best wheat 
Yes, maybe I'm a crank on wheat: but it’s 
cranks that make the world go ‘round.”’ 


Ralstoa Purina Co., St. Louis. 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 
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